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Give Back the Stolen Land. 
“Give back the land, the stolen land, 
Ye know not how to hold 
To us it will yield food and life, 
To you it yields base gold 
Remember that ye cannot claim 
One acre or one sod ; 
Give back the land, the wretched cry, 
Ye stole it from your God!" 

—-— > awe 
Labor and Temperance. 
ADDRESS BY MRS. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A, F. OF L, 

My subject is ‘‘Labor and Temperance.’’ First, I 
shall cast a glance at the labor problem, and then shall 
trace its relation to temperance. The labor problem 
has become the absorbing theme of discussion through- 
out all Christian countries, and not only among labor- 
ers and reformers, but also among employers and the 
great scientists. Even political econ: my, that dismal 
science, as it has deserved to be termed, is changing 
its appreciation of values, and now lays stress upon 
the human factor. Roscher, the celebrated German, 
begins the twenty-first edition of his political econ- 
omy with this significant sentence: ‘‘ Man is the 
beginning and the end of our science ;’’ and many 
recent works echo the sentiment. 

The laborer, with his situation, his interests, his 
hopes and aspirations, is in all countries the favorite 
theme of the modern novel and the drama. And 
recent expositions of art reveal in many a picture and 
statue that the painter and the sculptor have caught 
the spirit of the age. I think that no other period 
would have been stirred by a painting like the ‘‘ Ange- 
lus,’’ or could have brought to it such understanding 
The realism of our time is opening our eyes to the 
facts of our civilization. We do not flinch from dis- 
cerning also the repulsive features—the greed after 
wealth and the vulgar display, on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, toiling multitudes, the ‘‘ hands”’ that 
are piling up the pyramidal fortunes, those thousands 
of our fellow-beings doomed now to weary labor, and 
foreseeing in the future nothing but more toil, a con- 
tinued monotony of deprivation, no recognition all 
their weary days, so that even old men and women 
must still remain laborers for their daily bread. 

Is that God’s plan for humanity? The peasant- 
poet, Burns, weary at the plow, and lamenting the still 
harder lot of his father, sang ‘‘ Man’s inhumanity to 


man makes countless thousands mourn.’’ And stu 
dents of this question come generally to the same con 
clusion. It is human society, the laborers included, 
that is responsible for the glaring contrast in posses 
sions and the unnecessary social distinctions which 
have aroused the protest of labor. And now they sub- 
mit to us questions that ought to be revolved and 
revolved, until an answer is found that will secure jus- 
tice to all. In one of the labor meetings in Germany 
a wage-earner arose and said: ‘‘ If man was made in 
the image of God he ought to be able to live in a 
manner worthy of that image !"’ 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union main- 
tains a friendly attitude toward the labor movement, 
desiring nothing so much as to help the laborers rise 
to a better condition. Our reform and theirs are 
inseparable, and they ought to help one another. 
What are the just demands of laborers? They tell us 
they must have fewer hours of labor, better surround- 
ings while they are at work, better wages, better 
dwellings, better means of recreation, more opportu- 
nities of culture, the recognition of their manhood, 
and the abolition of all unnecessary social distinc- 
tions. Are not these demands a modern version of 
the letter by St. James, which has been called the 
sociological epistle of the New Testament? ‘‘ If there 
come to your assembly aman with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in 
vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth 
the gay clothing, and say unto him, ‘ Sit thou here in 
a good place,’ and say to the poor, ‘+ tand thou there,’ 
or ‘Sit here under my footstool,’ are ye not then par 
tial in yourselves and are become judges of evil 
thoughts ?’’ 

We ask of society, what can be done to enable 
laborers to live in a manner worthy of the image of 
God? That is a question that involves all society. 
Unless the question is solved there are forces preparing 
for a deluge. Great masses of these men are follow 
ing a blind instinct for liberty and equality. And we 
find in their uprising demoniac as well as divine ele- 
ments. If you lay your ear to the ground you may 
hear the rumble of revolution ! 

It is a problem that must be solved. In this era of 
progress, and especially in this broad land of plenty, 
honest men who are industrious ought not to toil the 
whole of every day, and all of their days, for the bare 
wherewithal to live. ‘Their wives and young children 
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ought never to be dragged into service to help to 
maintain the family in poverty and discomfort. We 
are all concerned in this question. It is a hindrance 
to general prosperity and a menace to the welfare of 
our nation. We have been heedless readers of history 
if we have not been impressed with that lesson, as we 
regard the hopeless masses of Egypt, the slaves of 
ancient Rome, the sullen, bitter rage of many of the 
labor organizations of Germany, France and other 
countries. It would be most worthy of us to hasten 
the day when we shall inscribe upon our banners a 
motto that was carried into battle by the ancient 
Swiss: ‘‘ No master’s menial and no menial’s master.’’ 
And it is to the interest of all members of society to 
join in the sympathetic investigation of this problem 
and all that it involves, to work to promote a truer, 
better education of individual by individual of our 
commonwealth, to secure more equality of opportunity, 
in order that we may abolish the reign of materialism, 
the worship of the golden calf, and the menial spirit. 

We claim that ours is the land of the free, and hold 
ourselves responsible for the government we obey. 
We are a people that boast of our freedom, and yet, 
until 1861, we connived at the slave trade. We 
believe ourselves free, and govern under the yoke of 
the liquor traffic. Are we a free people when great 
monopolies, great combinations and great trusts 
impose upon us their conditions, interfere with the 
rights of our cities, buy up legislatures, and place 
their agents in our senate chamber? Just a few mil- 
lionaires who are dishonest, and what a power for 
evil! If this country is really to be ruled by the peo- 
ple, for the people, it behooves us to fit the people for 
government. 

We have asked how society can elevate the laborer, 
and now we carry that question before the govern- 
ment. And we demand there that the great mass of 
our voters be able to secure even-handed justice. It 
would add not merely a stripe or a star to old glory 
but a crown, if the poor man before the courts of law 
were as secure of his rights as the man of wealth. 

Our organization seconds his demand from govern- 
ment for the better protection of his home. If saloons 
are not permitted to disturb the idyllic repose of the 
rich man’s district, neither ought they to be allowed 
to intrude their noxious presence in the laborer’s 
quarter. It is said that the publisher of a prominent 
liquor journal bought an estate in the suburbs of Lou- 
isville, and that several rich men, distillers and whole- 
sale dealers in whisky, followed his example. The 
significant thing in this transaction is their provision 
that no saloon shall ever invade their immediate envi- 
ronment. They desire prohibition as their neighbor, 
but insist on planting the saloon where it must still 
more impoverish the poor. 

Is there any valid reason why the laborers’ streets 
should not be as well paved, as well cleaned, and as 
regularly sprinkled as the ayenues interlacing the 
grounds of the aristocracy? Why should we miss 
shade trees there, and why do we not lay out parks 


among the laborers’ homes to attract them from the 
dense of iniquity? If the law were enforced inspect- 
ing and condemning all dwellings that are unworthy 
of human habitation, much room might be acquired 
for public gardens where they are most needed. Why 
should we have slums? Berlin, Germany, has no 
slums, although it is a city as large as New York. A 
slum district is an insult and an outrage to humanity, 
and ought not to be tolerated. We need no slums. 

We must also look to government for wider means 
of culture. Already our common schools are fulfilling 
a mission peculiar to our country. How could we 
ever Americanize our polyglot immigration if it were 
not for this grand, motherly institution which receives 
all of these foreign children into its arms, teaches 
them our common language, our modes of thought, 
our fundamentals of culture, and, thank God, our rea- 
sons for total abstinence. All over our broad land let 
us guard well the children, lest some may be deprived 
of protection by the laws enforcing school attendance, 
by the short-sighted greed of employers or of guilty 
parents. 

Is there not reason for extending the system of 
equal advantages found in the common schools? I 
think that the wage-earners will never secure better 
homes until their home-makers attain to a better 
knowledge of the nature of home. Cleanliness must 
be taught and habits of thrift secured by training. An 
extended investigation of laborers’ homes was recently 
carried on by women. It was discovered that many 
wives of laborers have no idea how bread is made. 
And that is only to be expected. Very few women 
emigrating from Germany, France and some other 
countries of Europe would bring with them a knowl- 
edge of bread-making. Ignorance and waste in pre- 
paring food deprives the family of proper nourish- 
ment, and their whole being cries out after unnatural 
stimulant. This fact, together with overtoil, accounts 
fer much of the temptation to use intoxicating drinks 
so prevalent in that class. In the interest of both 
labor and temperance, ought there not to be indus- 
trial schools for girls as well as boys? Should we not 
find a place in public instruction for teaching the ele- 
ments of political economy, both theoretically and 
practically? Nor can we improve laborers’ homes by 
spasmodic efforts, or by means of a few voluntary 
teachers, or is the object of sufficient importance to 
appeal for a system of public instruction that will 
include some domestic training? It is a fact that great 
numbers of laborers are earning good wages, sufficient 
to support a family in comfort and to realize high 
ideals, Statistics show that even many of those who 
live in slums are making such wages as to secure an 
average income, so that discontent with the home 
could be traced to want of practical instruction in 
home making and home keeping. 

I think that the most encouraging feature of the 
whole labor agitation is the growing conviction among 
laborers that they cannot realize their aims without 
more vigorous self-endeavor. On Labor Day the 
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parade in Boston carried a banner with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ God helps those who help themselves.’’ 

Perhaps you have heard of the great iron miners’ 
strike that took place in July and August of this year? 
Owing to its religious factor, it was a most remarkable 
strike. Every day a procession of the striking miners— 
English from Cornwall, Finns and Italians—would 
march to the public square, and there uncover their 
heads while they listened to the following, or a similar, 
prayer by one of their number: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, 
we need Thy help. We believe we are doing right in 
this movement. We pray Thee to bless us in it. 
Keep us all from any lawless act; from drunkenness, 
or any disturbance of the peace. We want our rights. 
We want wages to sustain us and our families during 
this winter. Bless the other side. May they be led 
to do the right thing. When we are done with this 
earthly strife may we all, master and men, meet in 
heaven. We ask it for Jesus’ sake ’’ ‘The correspond- 
ent for Zhe Outlook, who reports this strike, remon- 
strated with the captain and asked him whether a 
little more religion would not have prevented the 
strike. The man replied: ‘It ought to be on both 
sides, sir.”’ 

The temperance reform is so closely intertwined 
with the labor reform that whatever promotes the one 
must further the other. Even the socialists of Ger- 
many are beginning to admit this fact. One of their 
journals, called Di Neue Zeit, published an article by 
a Swiss physician presenting weighty reasons why 
laborers should become total abstainers. This is the 
more significant because there is a general antipathy 
among Germans to total abstinence discussion. The 
article treats of the question of health, and proceeds 
to state that Penzoldt held the theory that alcohol 
promotes digestion, but six later authorities have come 
to the opposite conclusion. These are Kretschy, 
Buckner, Schuetz, Biksalvy, Massanon and Kilkovicz. 
He writes about brain power, and says: ‘‘ One need 
but look at those who drink in society to learn from 
their conversation the character of their thoughts, 
their lack of self-control and their conduct, to become 
convinced that alcohol does not promote the power of 
thinking. It diminishes the power of physical self- 
restraint, and this accounts for the apparent increase 
in the flow of thought. So far is alcohol from being a 
necessity to the laborer that it is his worst enemy. It 
renders him insensible of his real condition, and robs 
him of the energy and endurance to rise out of his 
misery.’’ The doctor goes on to report that in Ger- 
many drunkenness has made frightful progress within 
the last decades, and says: ‘‘ The masses, together 
with their descendants, physically and morally degen- 
erated through alcohol, may still furnish good mate- 
rial to be used by a society of capitalists for their own 
ends, but it is not human material by means of which 
the wage-earners’ ideals can be realized.”’ 

Permit me here to remark that on the continent of 
Europe it is the physicians, the professors of physiol- 
ogy and the directors of insane asylums that are taking 
the lead as advocates of total abstinence. Recently 


a large number of men, eminent in medical science 
throughout Europe, prepared and distributed a very 
strong appeal for total abstinence. They were not 
actuated by religious principles, for some of them are 
atheists. Nevertheless, their ‘‘ Appeal ’’ closed with 
these words: ‘‘ We beseech all who have a heart for 
humanity, all who follow with interest the constantly 
growing struggle of man to secure the means of exist- 
ence, to join us; for the genius of humanity will 
never triumph until it adopts the motto: ‘ Resist- 
ance, not stupefaction.’ ’’ 

It is written of Cato that every speech he made he 
closed with the words: ‘‘ Carthage must be destroyed.”’ 
How it would speed the triumph of the laborers’ 
cause if every burning address in his behalf were 
to close with the cry: ‘The saloon must be 
destroyed,’’ Where are the saloons crowded like bar- 
nacles? Around their homes, around their haunts, 
through the streets through which they must pass. 
In the //omiletic Review for October, 1895, Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg has an article on ‘‘Our Slums,’’ based on 
the seventh annual report of the United States com- 
missioner of labor. He says: ‘‘In the city of New 
York there was, at the time of the investigation, one 
liquor saloon to every 200 inhabitants ; but in the 
slum district there was one saloon to every 129 per- 
sons. In Philadelphia there was one saloon to every 
870 persons, but in the slum districts one to every 502 
persons. In Baltimore there is one liquor saloon to 
every 229 persons, but in the slums canvassed one to 
every 105 persons. In Chicago, in the city at large, 
there was one saloon to every 212 persons, while in 
the slum district canvassed one to every 127 persons."’ 

The saloon must be destroyed, It is the insidious foe 
of the poor man’s wage; it lays increased burdens on 
the dreary lot of his wife ; it takes from his children 
their opportunities to rise ; it brutalizes the home ; it 
degrades the man himself. If laborers want to rise 
above mere machines they must seek their pleasure in 
a more rational way than in alcohol. A physician 
writes: ‘‘ Every man says of himself, ‘ I am temperate,’ 
and yet there is a constant stream into our insane asy- 
lums.”’ 

How shall we get rid of the saloons? Before our 
late war Charles Sumner used to say: ‘‘ We need 
three things to get rid of slavery. The first is back- 
bone! The second is backbone! And the third is 
backbone !"’ 

Now, backbone is liable to be as strong in a wage- 
earner as any other member of society. How can we 
secure their backbone for our cause? Jane Addams, 
of the Hull House, strikes the right key when she 
says: ‘‘ We shall never lift up the people so long as 
we work for them. We ought not to work for them, 
but with them.’’ If we would not trail in the dust 
the Christianity of our name—Christian Temperance 
Union—we must be loyal to our colors, loyal to 
Christ, who worked with the common people. How 
shall we work with the people that minister to us? 
We are apt to overlook that when Paul sent back to 
Philemon his runaway servant he plead with Philemon 
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to receive him back, ‘‘ not as a servant, but above a 
servant, as a brother beloved.”’ 

And now, brothers, we are standing before a great 
opportunity. We can extend our sympathy to an 
entire class that is emerging from ignorance and 
humiliation, and stretch out to them a helping hand. 
Although in laborers’ meetings, in their strikes at 
times and in their agitation they may seek after some 
false ideals and make mistakes, let us, nevertheless, 
believe in the men, and hold on to their cause, in 
faith and in love working for the Christian equality 
and liberty their efforts are making possible. The 
movement seems to be in God’s plan, and, rightly 
directed, it must prepare the way of the Jord. 


7. 


The Ethics of Trade Unions. 
BY FRANK VALESH., 


Have the trade unions an ethical side? The term 
ethics is rather vague, and the following standard 
definitions may make the premises of the argument 
clear: The Century Dictionary says that ethics is the 
** science of right conduct and character ; also, rules 
of practice in respect to a single class of human act- 
ions and duties, as social ethics, medical ethics, etc.’’ 
Prof. Birk says that ethics is the science of ideal 
humanity. ‘ 

To the popular mind the trade union stands entirely 
for practical and material things. A strike, a lockout, 
a demand for better wages or the exclusion of non- 
union men, do not at first glance suggest the ethical 
basis of trade unions. 

So far as trade unions deal with the commercial and 
practical phases of life, it is indeed true that ethical 
considerations are not the most prominent. Ethics 
and business are, unfortunately, not synonymous. 
The trade union is forced to meet the business world 
on the very material basis which insures its existence. 

However, underlying all the turmoil, clash of inter- 
est and class feeling, too frequently engendered in the 
dealings between workmen and employers, there is a 
substratum, not always perceptible, and yet of greater 
importance to the trade union than the mere adjust- 
ment of wages and hours of labor. 

The trade union has an ethical basis, for the labor 
question is, above all things, a moral one. ‘The mate 
rial advances for which the trade union strives are 
essential, in order that the wage-worker may have 
some opportunity to develop his moral and intellect 
ual attributes. He must have a fair standard of living 
in order to become a worthy participant of a high civ 
ilization. 

To measure the moral influence of the trade union, 
let us briefly compare the condition of wage-workers 
to-day with those a century ago. Let us take the 
question of temperance first. No one can dispute that 
drunkenness was more prevalent in England and this 
country a hundred years ago than it is to-day. ‘Tem- 
perance is now characteristic of the organized wage- 
working class. And trade unions are constantly urg- 





ing on their members good habits and a higher plane 
of living. 

The reduction of working hours in the last century 
needs only to be pointed out, and, although it is some- 
times charged that shorter working hours give the 
workman more leisure for drink and dissipation, yet, 
as a matter of fact, trades working short hours are 
most temperate and intelligent. One needs only 
point to the printers, engineers, stonecutters, cigar- 
nlakers and other trades to emphasize this statement. 

It is equally an accepted fact that workmen have a 
better standard of living now than a century ago. It 
may be objected that other forces than the trade 
union have aided in making the great changes noted 
between industrial conditions of a century ago and 
to-day. True; but the union works with the other 
uplifting forces, and is the most important factor of 
them all. To measure the great moral influence of 
trade unions, compare the union worker with the den- 
izen of the sweat shop. ‘To make the proposition 
more clear, compare the union tailor with the 
‘*sweated’’ tailor, and then sum up the moral and 
educative force which makes the two classes so differ- 
ent. And, I ask, which is the more desirable citizen 
the union tailor or the sweat-shop workman ? 

The trade union is an important educational factor. 
School education is not in itself sufficient for the 
improvement of industrial conditions. The workman 
must learn somewhere his rights and duties as a citi- 
zen, as a part of a democratic government, as an 
important factor in our industrial system. It is all 
the more important that the trade union should con- 
tinue this work because many workmen get only lim- 
ited educational facilities. Even if they had more 
schooling, the union teaching would still be impor- 
tant. 

The trade union has a special mission to secure 
to the wage-worker the greatest possible partici- 
pation in the wealth they produce. ‘That there is 
ample room for this work is indicated by Carroll D. 
Wright in his work on “Industrial Evolution.’’ He 
disputes the claims of Bastiat and Atkinson that the 
waye-workers get an increased share of their product. 
He shows from the census figures, so far as they are 
trustworthy, that in 1850 the workers received 51 pet 
cent. of the net value of manufactured products, while 
in 1890 they received but 45 per cent. 

The trade union endeavors to present to its mem 
bers the rights and duties of citizenship. It begins 
with the worker himself by calling his attention to 
legislation necessary to protect his health and define 
conditions of labor. As a result, almost every state in 
the Union has passed laws which make good citizen- 
ship more possible. Thus we have laws against 
“‘ sweating,”’ for factory inspection, protecting union 
labels, restricting child labor, etc. The non-union 
worker has done nothing toward securing these 
advantages, though he freely shares in them. In 
fact, the trade union fulfills a high altruistic concep- 
tion when it uses its influence and intelligence to 
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secure for non-union men the protection they are too 
weak or too ignorant to get for themselves. 

The trade union also encourages independence and 
self-reliance in political matters. It fosters the study 
of municipal affairs, and urges upon the members 
their duties and responsibilities in both municipal 
and national affairs. It is really only beginning its 
work in this field. Much more will be done in the 
future. Problems are continually arising in which 
workingmen, with other citizens, are vitally inter- 
ested. How to beautify the city, improve its trans- 
portation, lighting and heating facilities, are of great 
import to the workingmen. Taxation, sanitary science, 
etc., are but too little understood, and offer a field in 
which the trade union already interests its members. 

In discussing the ethical importance of the trade 
union we must remember that it is simply a part of a 
social and industrial system which is constantly chang- 
ing, and which, even though it makes mistakes, is 
ever striving for something better. Prof. Albion W. 
Small, of the Chicago University, in speaking of these 
changes, says : 

“Such an institution as feudalism, for example, 
served its purpose as a division of labor between vari- 
ous warriors and magistrates on one hand and the till- 
ers of the soil on the other. When the world grew 
more compact, when causes of war affected larger 
populations in common, when peaceful intercourse 
rather than perpetual feud was the obvious interest of 
great people, the feudal machinery became first cum- 
brous, then obstructive, then oppressive. The occupa- 
tion of the lords was gone. Work for different kinds 
of social agents had appeared. In the long struggle 
to rid themselves of the burden, men almost let go the 
memory that it it had ever been a blessing. Every 
class, occupation and institution, past and present, is 
a specific application or perversion of this unwritten 
law of reciprocal human agency. The presumption 
behind our political, industrial, civil, educational and 
ecclesiastical order is that it is the best arrangement 
at present producible to secure from each member of 
society the oy and quantity of work which each 
is best fitted to render in return for the services of 
society as a whole.”’ 

This argument applies very forcibly to trades 
unions, especially when we remember that the census 
of 1890 gives 4,700,000 engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing industries. A careful estimate gives 
about 25 per cent. of these as trade unionists. The 
number is yearly increasing, and, in proportion as 
more workers become trade unionists, the ethical 
influences here outlined will become more marked, 

_ —_—_—e-—»— 
The Silver Problem. 
BY MORGAN E. DOWLING. 

The recent debate between Horr and Harvey 
reminds us of the story told in ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ 
about the two lawyers who tried a lawsuit involving 
the ownership of a cow. In pleading the case both 
lawyers studiously avoided entering into the merits of 
the cause; both were loud, violent and tedious in 
dwelling upon all circumstances which were not to 
the point ; neither manifested the slightest desire to 
know what claim or title his client had in the cow ; 
their chief aim.seemed to be to ascertain whether 


the cow was red or black, her horns long or short ; 
whether the field she grazed in was round or square ; 
whether she was milked at home or abroad ; what dis- 
eases she was subject to, and the like, but neither 
came to the issue involved in the case. And so it was 
with Horr and Harvey; they both talked all around 
the main point without touching it, and now that the 
discussion is over we are practically no wiser than we 
were before it began. 

So far as the people are concerned the silver prob- 
lem presents but one question, which is this: Sup- 
pose congress was to enact a law authorizing the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, of 
what benefit or advantage would such an act be to the 
people! This is the all-absorbing question—a ques- 
tion that a great many people would like to have 
answered ; not indirectly; not by mere assertion ; 
not by false assumption or a distortion of the facts, 
but directly and specifically. If the remonetization of 
silver will in any way benefit the people, by all means 
let us have silver remonetized. But, before we 
indulge in this sort of legislation, it would be well to 
understand just when, and how, the people are to be 
benefited. And this is what a good many people are 
unable to comprehend, and for that reason are some- 
what disposed to believe that the remonetization of 
silver would not benefit the people at large at all. 

THE BENEFICIARIES. 

Of course, if silver was remonetized, our silver- 
mining kings could take their silver bullion to the 
United States mints and have it coined into silver dol- 
lars. And while each of these dollars would only 
contain about fifty cents’ worth of silver—their com- 
mercial -value when reduced to bullion—they would 
pass in this country as a legal, tender in the payment 
of all debts at their full face value. This would 
undoubtedly prove a great boon to our silver mine 
owners, ‘The annual production of our silver mines is 
about $35,000,000. This would give to our silver mine 
owners about $17,500,000 per annum more for their 
silver bullion than they could sell it for as a commod- 
ity in the markets of the world, A very substantial 
gift—one which our silver mine owners would 
undoubtedly appreciate. 

Our money speculators would also reap a benefit. 
They would buy up all the gold in the country, ship it 
to their agents in Europe, invest it in silver bullion, 
ship the silver bullion to this country, have it coined 
into silver dollars, and thus double their investment. 
This scheme would carry all the gold out of the coun- 
try—but what of that ? 

The money speculators of Kurope would also derive 
a benefit. They would buy up the silver bullion in 
Europe, ship it to this country, have it coined into 
silver dollars, and double their money. 

The result would be that in a few years this country 
would own all the silver in the world. We might 
then adopt the single silver standard ! 

All this is perfectly plain ; but where does the ben- 
efit to the people come in ? 

The silverites affirm that, if silver was remonetized, 
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the price of farm products would go up! We had 
always supposed that the price of farm products was 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. Accord- 
ing to the theory of the silverites it is regulated by the 
demonetization and remonetization of silver! This is 
decidedly new doctrine. But, suppose we admit, for 
the sake of argument, that farm products in such an 
event would rise in value, this would only benefit the 
farmer. On the other hand, it would grind pretty 
hard on all the rest of the people! But we deny that 
it would cause the price of farm products to rise. 
The remonetization of silver would simply permit 
fifty cents’ worth of silver to be coined and circulated 
for a dollar! There would be nothing new in this. 
We have been circulating fifty cents’ worth of silver 
for a dollar right along, and yet the price of farm pro- 
ducts has not advanced—on the contrary, so far as 
there has been any material change, prices have gone 
down! How, then, is the remonetization of silver 
going to alter the situation? Besides, the remonetiz- 
ation of silver would not increase the value of the sil- 
ver held by the mass of the people, because that is 
already coined. It would merely enhance the value 
of silver bullion ! 

To sum the whole matter up, it appears that the 
only persons to be benefited by the remonetization of 
silver are the silver mine owners and the money spec- 
ulators, both at home and abroad! The inevitable 
conclusion indicates that the proposed legislation 
would in no way benefit the people. It would merely 
afford special privileges and advantages to silver mine 
owners and money speculators, the granting of which 
would be inimical to the best interests of the people. 


FARM PRODUCTS. 


The silverites claim that the price of farm products 
began to decline in 1873, and have been on the 
decline ever since, and that the cause of this was 
the demonetization of silver. This is not true. The 
gradual decline in the price of farm products since 
the demonetization of silver may be attributed chiefly 
to overproduction, reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion, cheaper transportation by land and water, and 
increased facilities for distribution and exchange. 
These conditions were produced by a multiplicity of 
causes. We will only mention a few of them : 

1. The large number of new farms created in this 
country since 1873 brought under cultivation about 
125,000,000 acres of land. 

2. The immense crops of grain raised by Canada, 
Australia, Russia and India. 

3. The new methods of farming; the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the soil ; the improvements in the pro- 
cesses of production, and the use of improved agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. 

4. The mechanical appliances and new agricultural 
machinery used in this country have increased the 
productiveness of labor to such an extent that an ordi- 
nary American farm-hand raises as much grain as 
three farm-hands in England, four in France, five in 
Germany, and six in Austria. 


5. A reduction in the cost of production, due 
largely to the adoption of new methods and the use 
of labor-saving machinery. 

6. Cheaper transportation by land and water and 
increased facilities for distribution and exchange, due 
principally to the establishment of countless new 
lines of transportation by water, the building of over 
100,000 miles of new railroads, and increased competi- 
tion between the railroads and those engaged in the 
carrying trade. 

A multitude of minor causes might be added. 

A‘decrease in the demand for farm products, 
caused by the enforced idleness of millions of work- 
ingmen, has been an important factor in the decline 
of prices for many years, and especially during the 
late panic. 

But all farm products have not declined in price. 
For instance, pork, lard, oats, corn and many other 
articles are higher to-day than they were sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, and the price of wheat has been 
gradually rising for several months. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Manufactured articles have declined in price since 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, for similar rea- 
sons to those which caused the decline in the price of 
farm products. The following are the principal 
causes ; 

1. The discovery and adoption of new processes, 
new methods, and the employment of the latest 
improved machinery in the art of manufacturing. 

2. The division of labor, and the manufacture of 
goods by monopolies, syndicates and combinations, 
have in many instances cheapened the cost of produc- 
tion and caused a reduction in prices. 

3. Over-production and over-competition in the 
manufacturing trades. 

4. A reduction in the cost of all kinds of materials 
used for manufacturing purposes. 

5. Cheaper transportation by land and water. 

6. Theemployment of boys, girls and women in the 
manufacture of various kinds of goods. 

7. The increased productiveness of labor under the 
new conditions, and the introduction and use of 
labor-saving machinery. 

Many other reasons for the decline in the price of 
manufactured articles might be given, but it seems to 
us these are sufficient. The whole tendency of the 
times, since 1873, has been to cheapen all human 
products. 

After a careful consideration of the facts and cir- 
cumstances, we are fully convinced that the demone- 
tization of silver has had nothing more to do with 
the rise and fall of prices, since 1873, than it has with 
the rise and fall of the thermometer. Silver is a mere 
commodity, like wheat, corn, oats and other products. 
And its value is regulated by the same’ law that regu- 
lates the value of all other commodities. The causes 
which have been the means of reducing the price of 
silver are essentially the same causes which have led 
to a reduction in the price of other products. And 
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we believe that if silver was remonetized to-morrow it 
would make no appreciable difference in the price of 
other commodities. 

Mr. Goschen, of English fame as a financier, was 
the first to give an explanation as to the decline of 
prices in general, and he attributes the decline of 
prices in all commodities directly to the decrease in 
the output of gold. Mr. Giffen, the distinguished 
secretary of the British board of trade, adheres to the 
same theory. Others claim that the decline in prices 
is due to the decrease in the output of both gold and 
silver. But these theories have been refuted. The 
facts clearly indicate that there are far more powerful 
factors at work in regulating prices than either of the 
_ precious metals. ‘ 
THE NATION'S PROSPERITY. 


We are living in a progressive and marvelous age. 
Our new industrial systems, and our new methods of 
farming, have revolutionized the methods and sys- 
tems which prevailed in 1873. In the changes that 
have taken place, and in the general decline in prices, 
the silver mine owners of this country—about one- 
half of whom are foreign millionaires—have fared no 
worse than the farmers and other producers. And 
for every man who has been injured thereby hun- 
dreds of people have been benefited. 

A great deal has been said about the country going 
fo ruin if silver is not remonetized. This is arrant 
nonsense. On the whole, the people have no ground 
for complaint. If the farmer has had to take a little 
less for some of his products, he has purchased what- 
ever he had to buy cheaper, and farm lands have 
materially enhanced in value. The general advance 
of our agricultural interests as a nation since 1873 has 
been so great that it has no parallel in history. The 
average of wages since 1873 has risen sixty per cent. 
During the same period many of the necessaries of 
life have gradually declined in price, and living has 
been much cheaper. The growth of our national 
wealth has been greater, and our country, as a whole, 
has been far more prosperous since 1873 than at any 
other period of our national history. 


MONETARY SYSTEM. 


The silver question is one which, if let alone, will 
naturally adjust itself. In Mexico the silver standard 
has prevailed for nearly 400 years. It also prevails in 
Japan, China and India, and it existed in Holland 
from 1847 to 1875. Silver was demonetized in Eng- 
land in 1816. In Germany in 1873. In France in 
1874. And in the United States in 1873. At the pres- 
ent time England, France, Germany and the United 
States are gold standard countries. The mints of 
Europe and India are closed to silver coinage. The 
only countries in which the free coinage of silver or 
the silver standard exist are Mexico, South America 
and Asia. Gold is the standard of all the great civil- 
ized nations. The financial systems of nations vary 
according to circumstances, just as the financial poli- 
cies of individuals are changed to meet emergencies. 
A financial policy that would benefit one nation might 


ruin another. And for this reason nations, like indi- 
viduals, usually adopt the system which proves most 
advantageous and is best adapted to promote their 
interests. 

We believe in a financial policy that will neither 
depreciate our currency at home or abroad. We 
believe that the silver dollar of this country should be 
worth a dollar in every country in the world. We 
believe in an honest dollar, and, according to our 
method of reasoning, to stamp fifty cents’ worth of 
silver as a dollar does not make it a dollar. We 
believe that such a dollar is a dishonest dollar, and 
would bring disgrace upon the nation. 

It is to be hoped that England, France, Germany 
and the United States will soon come together, by 
their representatives, and agree upon an interna- 
tional treaty that will settle the silver problem. 








Direct Legislation the Workingmen’s 
Issue. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY, 
EDITOR OF THE DIRECT LEGISLATION RECORD. 


Address before the Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in New York, December 12, 1895. 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW-WORKERS :—It is an 
honor to speak here. I am glad to look in your eyes 
and to meet you face to face, leaders of the American 
workingmen. It is still more of an honor to be asked 
to speak on the cause which you were the first to 
champion in this country ; on the method of self-goy- 
ernment, which you were among the first to adopt 
and make successful ; on the political issue, which 
you were keen enough years ago, when it was 
unknown,- unheralded, unfriended, to see must soon 
be made the dominant one in this country if the com- 
mon people were to work out their own economic 
salvation—the common people, among whom you and 
I hold it an honor to be; the common people, of 
whom the great Lincoln said: ‘‘God must have 
loved them, he made so many of them.” 

I am not here to speak to you for myself, or for any 
league, or club, or party, or organization, but for 
yourselves, for the people you represent. I cannot 
say much that is new. It has all been said by your 
own men, But if I can force home some of the old 
truths in a new form; if I can, even in a poor way, 
inspire you to a new vigor, a nobler enthusiasm ; if I 
can make the path clearer so that your steps will be 
surer, my aim will be accomplished. 

In the workingmen’s organizations in our broad 
land you to-day hold primacy ; you to-day are looked 
to for leadership, and woe to you if you do not give 
that leadership, or if that leadership is not right. 
Then the remains of the American Federation of 
Labor will hecome only another cold and lifeless mile- 
stone on the path of the world’s progress. But I 
have faith in the A. F. of L. It has had a past. It 
has apresent. I see it in youreyes. I hear it in your 
actions. It is abroad in the press of the land. But, 
beware! Success is often fatal to futuré action, On 
you depends its future, and I believe it has a future. 
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You to-day hold the torch of the workingman’s 
progress. Other organizations have had it in the past. 
Others may have it in the future. Hold it aloft above 
the reach of all. Feed it with your own lives, that it 
burn so brightly that all may live in its light. Your 
actions have not only got to be well meant—we are 
often damned by well-ineaning people—but they must 
be wise and vigorous. 
THE TEXT. 

Wendell Phillips, when he was alive and fighting 
the then evils, was condemned as a demagogne, but 
now that he is dead, and the evils of his time well- 
nigh dead also, he is revered as a saint. ‘The brilliant 
Henry D. Lloyd once said: ‘‘ There is often only a 
generation between a demagogue and a demi-god.’’ 
My text is some words of Wendell Phillips which are, 
if possible, more true to-day than when he said 
them: ‘‘ No reform, moral or intellectual, ever came 
from the upper classes of society. Each and all came 
from the protest of martyr and victim. The emanci- 
pation of the working people must be achieved by the 
working people themselves.’’ 

YOUR BELIEF. 

You believe this. The very fact of your organizing 
for your own benefit, without asking the help or per- 
mission of the upper class, is clear evidence of it. If 
you did not believe it you would not be in a trade 
union; you'd be sniveling on your knees for help 
from the upper class; you'd be crying aloud to a 
paternal government for asylums and homes. But 
you are men. You believe that the salvation, the 
emancipation, the hope of the working class is in the 
working class itself. ‘The patent and manifest wit- 
ness of the truth of Wendell Phillips’ words is here 
to-day. It is this organization. 

You are not here to form an organization by which 
some of your members may be lifted out of the class 
of workingmen into some supposedly higher and bet- 
ter class, nor are you here to form an organization 
which will individually benefit you, but you have come 
here in the spirit of Lincoln when he said: ‘As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a master.”’ 
You have come here as equals, as peers, to discuss, 
decide and act for the good of all. Self-reliant, 
standing firmly facing the future, you consider your- 
selves capable of such discussion, decision and action, 
and when it is over you will go back to your bench 
and forge and workshop. As you consider that you 
are capable of these actions in your national matters, 
so you consider that each individual here is capable on 
matters which concern himself alone to decide and act 
for himself; you consider that each local union is 
capable on matters which concern itself alone of like 
action ; that each national trade can settle the affairs 
of that trade for itself. You would consider it a tyr- 
anny if this body, unasked for, should try to settle a 
purely trade affair. Follow but one step further. Do 
you not consider that the people of the nation have a 
right to decide themselves on the national affairs, and 
that they are capable of it? Are not the people of 


the state of New York capable, and is it not their 
right to decide on purely New York state affairs ? 
Does not the same apply to the city of New York, 
and to every town and village and hamlet in the 
land? You cannot be a believer in trades unions 
unless you believe this also. Every true trades union- 
ist is a democrat at heart—not a member of the demo- 
cratic party. Faugh! But we won’t let a rotten 
political organization appropriate a noble name to 
drag it in the mire. You and I are democrats. 


A MATTER OF COURSE. 


So it is a matter of course that years ago, when 
direct legislation was unknown, a workingman who 
has served in your unions, who is to-day in your 
ranks working at his trade, should have carefully 
investigated it and made himself a past master in 
knowledge of it, and even coined the name by which 
it is now known, until to-day J. W. Sullivan, member 
of the Typographical Union, is recognized as the 
father of the direct legislation movement in this 
country. 

So it is a matter of course that, while his early arti- 
cles on it went begging amongst all the magazines 
and publishers, the literary and intellectual mart in 
this country, they found a quick and strong response 
in the Federation. It is a matter of course that you 
made it your political demand, and for years it was 
your only political plank, your only political plat- 
form. It isa matter of course that members of your 
unions, both local and national, have adopted it as 
their method of government. 

ITS START. 

Wendell Phillips says : ‘‘ No reform, moral or intel- 
lectual, ever came from the upper class of society.”’ 
This reform did not start in Boston, the Athens of 
America, where our isms first see the light. It was 
not concocted secretly in some committee room for 
the benefit of some political party, a conspiracy 
against the common weal. It has not been pushed by 
a syndicate of newspapers working in the interests of 
some great corporation to blind the people’s eyes 
against legalized stealing. It has not behind it a 
secret and oath-bound organization, appealing to 
either sectional or religious prejudice or pride. It 
has not behind it any trade or business interest which 
it will benefit at the expense of the people. It does 
not come from one section of our broad land as a geo- 
graphical measure. It is not a sad and bitter legacy 
of the civil war. It comes from the people—the great 
common people, who are greater than any cult, or 
party, or syndicate, or section, or prejudice. ‘This is 
its present weakness but its future great strength. If 
there was a job in it, or some office or pay for some 
man or set of men, it would be widely advocated in 
the blatant manner that paid advocates use. There is 
no money in it for any man or set of men. And the 
people have been slowly but surely making up their 
minds on it. They do not all know of it yet. The 
names Initiative and Referendum are not clearly 
defined in the minds of all, But, where they do know 
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of it, they advocate it. This is its great future 
strength. 
YOUR LEADERSH!P. 

You have lead in this matter. Be careful that in 
the example you have set others do not outstrip you. 
To you belongs the glory of first advocacy. Other 
organizations are now taking it up. As the glory 
of the noontide surpasses the beauty of the dawn, 
so will the accomplishment of direct legislation sur- 
pass its early advocacy. In this noble emulation I 
would have the American Federation of Labor take 
first place. Would you? It depends entirely on you 
whether you share this noontide glory or not. 


GOING INTO POLITICS. 


Some of your advisers tell you you must not go into 
politics. In a sense they are right. The trades 
unions as trades unions should not join any party and 
Lecome partisan organizations. Such is sure death. 
Your organization is built on other lines than party 
ones; you are broader than any political party. To 
narrow your organization to mere party ends would 
be to slowly squeeze the life out of it. 

But in the broader, nobler sense of that really 
noble word, politics, you have got to go into politics. 
In the sense that Washington called himself a politi- 
cian, although he belonged to no party, so each one 
of you have got to be politicians. If you don’t you 
will find that, while you are fighting for some trivial 
trade affair, the weightier matters have been secretly 
won, so that future trade battles are almost sure fail- 
ures. While you are settling the standing of some 
foreman in a shop, you will find that monarchy has 
been revived in this country—not monarchyin name, 
perhaps ; but when one man sitting asa judge can 
make injunctions which govern you by laws not of 
your own making, then you have a one-man power, 
and that is monarchy, whether the ruler is called a 
king or a judge. You will find that franchises which 
belong to the whole people have been bought from 
venal councils and legislatures for a tithe of their 
value, and that the price paid goes into the pockets 
not of the people, but of the criminal sellers. You 
are bound by their actions. You will find that 
monopolies have entrenched themselves behind legal 
enactments so firmly that their reign will be length- 
ened for years. You have got to go into politics, or 
you will find that your life will be hemmed in within 
closer and closer limits until you become serfs and not 
freemen. Delay not too long. 

POLITICS, BUT NOT PARTISAN. 

How can you go into politics without joining some 
party organization? When a suitable minority of the 
people can bring up any measure for discussion 
among all the people, and then have all the people 
vote on it, a majority enacting or rejecting, then you 
can go into politics without a party organization. 
This is direct legislation, and it will kill the bitter 
partisanship foretold by Washington and at present a 
curse to our country. Then you can bring up the 
special demands of the Federation. They will be dis- 


cussed. If they are wise and adapted to the times 
the people will adopt them. Some of the things you 
think we should have the people may not vote for at 
first. But, then, the people were not ready for this 
special measure. 

As De Tocqueville says: ‘The great advantage of 
the Americans consists in their being able to commit 
faults which they may afterward repair.’”’ And then 
he says: ‘‘ The most powerful and perhaps the only 
means of interesting men in the welfare of the coun- 
try is to make them partakers in the government.”’ 
When your measures are really for the interest of the 
whole people, you can quicker educate people up to that 
idea by making them responsible for such measures. 
You will then have institutions which will not only 
obey the people, but also inspire and educate them. 

A CENTURY AGO, 

Representative government was both democratic 
and republican when it was established in this country. 
But the world has made progress, We were then in 
the ox-cart period. It took a week to go from Wash- 
ington to New York. It now takes five hours. It 
took months for the result of a presidential election to 
be fully known. It isnow known the next day, if not 
the same night. But with the progress of time and 
invention came the development of concentrated 
wealth and of great organizations controlling it, and 
this wealth and these organizations have touched the 
vital fault in the representative system; they have 
corrupted the men who have unrestrained power. 
You give them that unrestrained power during their 
term of office. Stop it; and you can stop it by 
direct legislation. 

The little children cry to you from the crowded 
tenement house and the factory, where they lower the 
men’s rate of wages. Can you regulate child labor by 
law? No, Why? Because it is for the interest of 
some manufacturers to employ children, and they 
bribe the law-makers. The women who are your sis- 
ters and wives, and are to be the mothers of the 
future, are overwrought and overworked. ‘They call 
to you for help, and too frequently sink into the 
brothel, a hell on earth. How almost impossible it is 
to get any legislation to remedy this, because it means 
less profits to some corporation. The men toiling in 
the sweat-shops or in the mills, tagged with a number 
like slaves, or fighting like famished dogs for work, 
or penned behind Pullman’s or Homestead’s silent 
walls, demand relief, but some corporate interest bars 


the way. “ 
‘0-DAY. 


So to-day we do not have a democratic government. 
We do not have a republican government. We have 
a corporation and wealth government. We have a 
government that, instead of reveqling moral worth, 
brings the scum to the top. We have a government 
that, instead of being an inspiration, is a degradation. 
We have a government that, insteac of leading 
progress, is behind and clogs advance. We have a 
government which, instead of being the servant of the 
people is their master. Your future as workingmen, 
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our future as citizens, is bound up with legislation, 
with government. You have got to go into politics ; 
you have got to make our government self-government 
through direct legislation, instead of government by 
others, or else—I will not think of the reverse. 

HOW CAN WE GET IT? 

How can we get direct legislation? There is an 
historic tale in the Bible of how the children of 
Israel went up to battle with the Midianites in the 
night. They went without other weapons than a 
trumpet in one hand and a lighted lamp in the other 
inside of a pitcher. At a given signal, they sroke the 
pitchers so that the light shone all around, and they 
blew on the trumpets. They won the victory. The 
weapons with which you are to get direct legislation 
are more light and more noise. Talk of it wherever 
you can, in season and out. Join with all other 
organizations who will advocate it. As individuals, 
join that party which advocates it. Catechize candi- 
dates of all parties as to whether they will aid its 
advance. The sentiment for it is spreading rapidly. 
It will soon crystallize in a demand so formidable that 
the politicians will not dare to refuse it. 


IS IT A PANACEA? 


Will direct legislation remedy all evils at once? 
Most emphatically, NO. But it will make the people 
responsible for the continuance of those evils, and 
they who suffer can move in a peaceful revolution. 
As Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘ Each and all reforms 
come from the protest of the martyr and the victim.”’ 
And the protest of the martyr and the victim will 
avail under direct legislation. 

Vigilance is the price of liberty. A nation is not 
worthy of free institutions if it cannot defend and 
enlarge them. So, when the protest of the martyr 
and the victim can be brought before the whole peo- 
ple for remedy, if the people do not remedy that evil, 
and if they do not defend and enlarge their free insti- 
tutions, then they will not be worthy of those free 
institutions. But I believe with Mazzini when he 
says: ‘There is something greater, more divinely 
mysterious than all great men, and that is the earth 
which bears them, the human race which includes 
them, the thought of God which stirs within them, 
and which the whole human race collectively can 
alone accomplish.’’ 


OUR COUNTRY’S ELEVATION. 


Then will our country be able to accomplish its own 
elevation when we have true self-government through 
direct legislation, Then will our own country become 
more than ever the leaders of the world through the 
efforts of its workingmen and its common people. 
Then will be answered the question of the poet : 


“When wilt Thou save the people, 

O, God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people, Thine they are, 
Thy children, as Thy angels fair ! 
Save them from bondage and despair ! 

God save the people !"” 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 
To the President and Delegates of the Fifteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor : 

Your committee appointed to consider the question 
of a shorter workday, respectfully report: 

That the committee organized by the choice of Dele- 
gate Jacobson as chairman, and Associate Committee- 
man McNeilassecretary. A hearing was granted to the 
delegates who appeared, and the resolutions referred to 
us by the convention were carefully considered. The 
magnitude of the interests involved in a movement for 
a universal eight-hour day so impressed the committee 
that they deemed such a general movement unwise. 

The committee are agreed that it is the duty of the 
national and international unions to enter at once upon 
the preparatory work necessary to secure the shorter 
workday for their members. And they recommend 
such preparation, and that all possible assistance 
should be given to such unions as are prepared and 
willing to enter into the contest. ‘That the executive 
council should be empowered by the affiliated unions 
to make such an assessment per week, and for such 
length of time as may be agreed upon, for the purpose 
of securing the needed funds for the agitation and 
organization essential to success, and to aid in the sup- 
port of the members involved in the movement. 

Your committee further recommend that the execu- 
tive council, after correspondence with the unions, and 
after a careful examination of the claims of the affili- 
ated bodies received, shall select one or more of the 
best prepared and conditioned trades to conduct the 
contest for the shorter workday. The time for the 
beginning of such contest to be agreed upon by the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. and the union or 
unions selected. 

The several resolutions referred to the committee 
cover some of the recommendations herein contained, 
and some of these resolutions the committee cannot 
approve or recommend. We, therefore, suggest that 
all of these resolutions be referred to the executive 
council without prejudice. 

Your committee further recommends that the whole 
force and power of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be concentrated upon the issue of a shorter work- 
day, and that the executive council be requested to 
secure the fullest discussion by the press, the pulpit 
and the platform. 

That organized labor is justified in thus concentrat- 
ing its energies in securing a shorter workday is proven 
by past experience and by a logical analysis of exist- 
ing conditions and the trend of events. 

The momentum of a century aids the motive power 
of individual and collective interests. 

The instincts of the masses of mankind are with us. 

The moral forces that. sway society, the economic 
law that dear men produce cheaper things than cheap 
men, the forced aggregation of capital into monopo- 
lies and syndicates, the cor:uption of courts of law, 
the purchased service of legislators, the despotism of 
administrative functions, the minute sub-divisions of 
labor, the irregularities of employment, the swift- 
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recurring periods of industrial stagnation and finan- 
cial panics, the servitude of woman, the debasement 
of childhood, and the great army of the unemployed, 
are all potent experiences that establish beyond cavil 
our claim that the laborers and not the capitalists 
should control the measure of time devoted to pro- 
duction. 

A hundred years ago labor unorganized stood as an 
angry paralytic before the iron image of the new factor 
in production. Slowly crushing the childhood, woman- 
hood and manhood of the defenseless ones, the capi- 
talist, with the same merciless greed as that of their 
contemporary man-stealers, manufactured their pro- 
duct out of the web and woof of suffering manhood. 
Then came to these helpless and hopeless ones the 
glad angel of less hours of work. Secret organiza- 
tions were formed, seeking still fewer hours of toil. 
Until, through the martyrdom of many and the suffer- 
ing of all, the right to organize was secured. 

Less hours of toil gave better health of body and 
better health of brain. Less hours gave better wages, 
better homes, better lives. Gave an increased produc- 
tion of a better distribution of wealth. 

The rapidity of production through the sub-division 
of labor, together with the cheapness of land, the 
high rates of interest and the easy-going apathy of 
the masses, gave to the captain of industry greater 
powers than that possessed by kings. Legislation in 
the name of the people was uniformly in the interest 
of thefew. Small capitalists co-operated by the forma- 
tion of corporations with special privileges, unchecked 
competition led to the fever of speculation, to be fol- 
lowed by the chill of death. Corporations joined cor- 
porations, and the competition that was once the 
destroying power to many capitalists is now so directed 
as to destroy the individual, social and political free- 
dom of the workers. 

The unemployed, once but a flagrant few, are now 
an army, constantly recruited from the ranks of the 
industrious. Now numbering from one million to two 
millions demoralized men and women—a menace to 
the standard of living of the workers and to republi- 
can institutions. 

Let no man be deceived nor allow his soul to dream 
of future grandeur. The times are ominous; the alarm 
has been struck; the purpose of the controlling classes 
are definitely outlined. The courts, the army, the 
police, are the trinity of the power that Mammon mar- 
shals for his last great battle 

Millions of the unemployed, dangerous in their 
despair; scores of millionaires, more dangerous in 
their contempt for the suffering at their door; fanatics 
howling down all attempts to secure justice by peace- 
ful methods—all join their forces against us. 

The nineteenth century may go down in cloud or in 
flame, and the twentieth century dawn amid the 
chaos of contending forces. It is for the organized 
forces of labor to stand firm, unawed by the foolish 
talk of captains of police, undismayed before the cor- 
Tupted courts of law. 

The historic trades union movement is competent 


to meet each issue as it arises. The courts and the 
police have tried their buy power in every land and 
for centuries of time—tried, but failed. Slowly, 
steadily, surely, the forces of the grand army of 
labor are marching forward. Each moment rescued 
from the exploiting power of capital marks our pro- 
gress ; each rescued hour, an impregnable citadel. 

Each hour reduced from wage slavery makes us 
more free, and helps to make a fighting ally for us of 
the unemployed, and reduces the power of our oppo- 
nents through the lessened profits upon our labor. 

It is as true now as when it was declared a quarter 
of a century ago. 

That less hours means reducing the profits and for- 
tunes that are made on labor and its results. 

More knowledge and more capital for the laborer, 
the wage system gradually disappearing through higher 
wages. Less poor people to borrow money and less 
wealthy ones to lend it ; and natural decline in the rate 
of interest. 

More idlers working, and more workers thinking. 
The motive to fraud reduced and fewer calls for spe- 
cial legislation. 

Woman's wages increased, her household labor 
reduced, better opportunities for thought and action, 
and the creation of motives strong enough to demand 
and secure the ballot. 

Reaching the great causes of intemperance —extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty. 

To this contest for a shorter workday we invite the 
co-operation of all who seek the uplifting of humanity. 

We greet our brothers from England as fellow-sol- 
diers in the same cause, and through them we send to 
the organized labor of the old world our ‘ All hail”’ 
and amen to their every effort to emancipate labor 
from the thraldom of the wage system. 

With hands extended, grasping brothers’ hands, we 
pledge ourselves anew to seek by honorable and 
peaceful ways that justice so long denied. Our steps, 
though slow, are leading up the mountain of our hope. 

Our banners wave, not o'er a slave, 
But over men who dare ! 
The wealth we make is ours to take, 
Each man his equal share, 
Eight hours our song, its notes prolong, 
From shipyard, shop and mill; 
Hight hours for work, eight hours for rest, 
Hight hours for what we will. 
S. H. JACOBSON, 
HENRY WEISMANN, 
JOHN C, DERNELL, 
HENRY C. BARTER, 
OWEN MILLER, 
Gro. E. MCNEIL. 





THE following are some of Mr. Jefferson’s maxims: 
‘‘The people—the only source of legitimate power. 
* * * ‘The absolute and lasting severance of church 
and state. * * * The freedom, sovereignty and 
independence of the respective states. * * * The 
union, a confederacy, a compact—neither a consolida- 
tion nor a centralization.”’ 
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THE BOND DEAL. 


‘‘The greatest crime of the nineteenth century, and 
the most remarkable ever perpetrated upon our peo- 
ple, was that committed by the present national 
administration in adding to the bonded indebtedness 
of our country during a time of peace. 

‘*The attempt to maintain a gold reserve of one 
hundred million dollars, by a contract such as was 
made with the Belmont-Morgan syndicate, was farci- 


cal, to say the least, but a farce only in so far as it was 
intended to blind the people to the fact that they were 
being robbed, deliberatel y and unmercifully, in the 
interests of eastern bankers and bondholders, whose 
only desire has been and now is the perpetuation of a 
system of bonded indebtedness on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 

‘“The wickedness of the bond deal was exposed by 
the syndicate advancing gold to the government one 
day to increase the reserve, and the next day decreas- 
ing the reserve by handing in matured securities and 
getting gold for them, — with this gold purchasing 
new bonds having a long lease of life. The eastern 
bankers, if permitted, will continue draining the gold 
reserve until new bonds replace the old ones and an 
interest-bearing indebtedness has been again estab- 
lished and the life of the national banks prolonged 
beyond the present generation of men. 

‘* The bankers are not in business for their health, 
and they do not care what misery they plunge the 
country into, how embarrassed the government be- 
comes, or how heavily the people are taxed so long as 
their profits are assured, and why should they? They 
are not to blame. 

‘It is humiliating, however, to think, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, that a national administra- 
tion can be found supine enough, or corrupt enough, 
to permit the government to be held up and plun- 
dered as ours has been plundered during the last year 
and a half, 

‘‘In the earlier days of this government, when 
statesmen and not politicians were guiding the ship 
of state, the banks were subordinate to the govern- 
ment, but to-day the government is at the mercy of 
the banks, and the bankers dictate our system of 
finance and laugh at the protests of the people against 
the tyranny of their rule. 

‘*You should not only protest by resolution against 
the crime committed, but bring your influence to bear 
upon your representatives in Congress to the end that 
they may provide against a repetition or a continu- 
ance of this great crime.’’ 


The above is taken from President McBride’s 
annual report to the New York convention, 
and is reproduced here because it applies with 
greater force since Cleveland’s message to con- 
gress recommended, and the latter body con- 
templates, the retirement of greenbacks and 
the issuing of interest-bearing bonds. 


NEW YORK GARMENT WORKERS. 


The garment workers of New York city, in 
the early part of the year, arter a short, sharp 
fight with employers, secured a settlement, the 
terms of which were clearly defined in a con- 
tract signed by the representatives of both par- 
ties. 

The employers, or some of them (those 
belonging to the Clothing Contractors’ Mutual 
Protective Association), deliberately violated 
the agreement and posted the following notice : 

‘* Rules and Regulations of This Shop: This shop 
is open for such employes as will suit our work. No 
shop chairman or walking delegate admitted here. 
Working hours from 7 to 12 a. m. and from I to 6p. 
m. daily. All employes must be at their respective 
places on time. Any one ten minutes late shall not 
start work before a quarter of aday. All hands hired 
by the day only. Pay day each Monday. ‘The pro- 
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prietor is the only boss of this shop, and the manage- 
ment is under his control only.’ 

The officers of the United Garment Workers’ 
National Union declare their determination 
and ability to win, and it is to be hoped that 
they will do so. This attempt to again inau- 
gurate and re-establish the sweating system in 
the garment-making shops should be met by 
the united force of organized labor. Every 
Union man should aid the striking or locked- 
out tailors of New York city. 





THE PHILADELPHIA STREET CAR 
MEN’S STRIKE. 


The arbitrary and tyrannical position as- 
sumed by the Union Traction Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., toward its employes, by 
denying them the right to belong to the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Car Employes, 
by the cutting of wages and increasing of 
work, naturally resulted in a strike of said 
employes. ‘The abolition of free transfers and 
the consequent increase of car fares by the 
company also angered the citizens, and the lat- 
ter gave sympathy and support to the striking 
street carmen. The strike was marked by vio- 
lence and loss of life. The strike lasted one 
week, and ended December 23, by the follow- 
ing agreement : 

“; While the Union Traction Company will only 
treat with the workmen in its employ, it will allow 
them membership in any lawful organization. 

‘2. It will take up all grievances and give them 
full and fair consideration. 

3. It will, so far as it has vacant places, immedi- 
ately put on the old men, and as fast as vacancies 
arise will give preference to any of the old men yet 
unemployed, and endeavor to arrange the trips of the 
cars to favor the old men as far as possible without 
violating its contracts with the new men. 

While the settlement does not give to the 
street car men all they deserve or wanted, it at 
least assures them decent treatment, secures to 
them the right of free speech, peaceful assem- 
blage, and to belong to their craft organiza- 
tion; it also serves notice upon the company 
that they cannot again resort to methods of 
coercion and intimidation, discharge and black- 
list, to increase profits at the expense of their 
employes’ health and comfort. The great loss 
sustained by the general public and by the 
business men of Philadeiphia, and the suffer- 
ing endured in the past by employes, should 
teach all of them that their joint interests can 
be best promoted and protected by municipal- 
izing, as soon as possible, the streetcar lines 
within their city. It is only by such means 
that employes can be assured of fair treatment, 
and the public and business interests receive 
protection in the way of uninterrupted opera- 
tion, cheap fares and good service. 


A PARTING WORD. 

Samuel Gompers was elected president of 
the American Federation of Labor at the late 
New York convention, Consequently, my 
term of office expires with this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the end of the 
year 1895. 

Mr. Gompers is not a new nor an untried 
man in the position he has been elected to fill, 
but, on the contrary, long years of service as 
the executive of the American Federation of 
Labor, together with his great natural and 
acquired ability, have thoroughly equipped 
him to administer the duties of his office in a 
manner creditable alike to himself and to all 
interests represented in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Men may come and men may go, but, so 
long as wrong exists and oppression is felt, the 
labor movement, and particularly the trade 
union movement, must live and push forward 
its work of ameliorating the conditions of 
those who toil. 

Although failing of a re-election I entertain 
no feeling of resentment or regret, but retire 
from the presidency of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and from official life in my craft 
organization covering a period of seventeen 
years, with the full consciousness of having, 
at all times and under all circumstances, done 
my duty to my fellow-men. 

I shall never again either seek or accept offi- 
cial life or official responsibility in the labor 
movement, but, whenever opportunity offers 
or occasion demands, my voice and pen will be 
used to aid and relieve suffering humanity and 
oppressed labor. 

To my successor, Mr. Gompers, I shall give 
such support and friendly co-operation as he 
may need and I am capable of, and I ask both 
the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
and the members of our grand organization to 
do the same. , 

Sincerely appreciating, as I do, the many 
favors received from contributors to our mag- 
azine, officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor, I here tender to all whose 
co-operation I have had, my thanks. 

Fraternally yours, 
JoHN MCBRIDE. 


THE proceedings of the fifteenth annual 
convention of the A. F. of L.,' held in New 
York City, December 9-17, are now ready for 
distribution, and can be had, by addressing this 
office, at 10 cents a copy, or $9 per hundred. 
They contain the officers’ reports for the year; 
a synopsis of the addresses delivered by the 
English delegates, and others; the debate on 
political action, and other important informa- 
tion which should be in the possession of all. 
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Welcome to Delegates Attending New 
York Convention. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 

We welcome to New York the delegates to the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

And who are ‘‘ we?”’ 

‘“We”’ are the trades unionists of New York and 
vicinity, 120,000 strong. 

We run the largest local business enterprise on this 
American continent. This enterprise is to ‘‘bull’’ 
our labor market. We succeed. We keep up wages 
right along, 25 per cent. above the level they would be 
were employers to have their way. In some cases we 
put them up 50 per cent. 

We thus retain for our own use half a million dol- 
lars a week which, without our unions, would go to 
enrich capitalists and monopolists. Twenty-six mil- 
lions a year! That’s our joint dividend ; no less. 

We retain this wealth justly because we produce it. 

We retain it because we have the power to do it. 
We are well organized, well disciplined and well led. 

We boast, therefore, in our chosen leaders, the 
greatest captains of industry in this metropolitan cen- 
ter. Their equals cannot be named. 

We have single local unions numbering 5,000 men. 
They are brigades of crusaders, battling for better 
homes, a better education for the young and a fuller 
life for the mature. 

We are the greatest local institution which helps 
labor. Our own employment bureaus, our own out- 
of-work funds, our own benefit societies, are unique in 
principle and unrivaled in effectiveness. They dis- 
countenance almsgiving and do the work of brother- 
hood. 

We are the strongest conservative society in this 
populous community. We proceed by legal and 
peaceful methods. We conserve among the masses 
the principles of fair play, good pay and a free man’s 
workday. We believe, with the Bible, that men 
should earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
We are true to every American tradition of the dig- 
nity of labor. 

We are numerically the leading radical society on 
this hemisphere. We every one aim at justice down 
to the very roots of social organization, and we are 
sure political and economic justice must come in good 
time. We have begun by recognizing at the polls our 
political friends, By and by, perhaps, we will our- 
selves learn to run political parties. 

We are fighters. That’s what we're here for. We 
strike. We boycott. We reward friends and punish 
enemies. But we fight, not as a mob, but as a well- 
drilled army. We perpetrate no violence ; we create 
no panic in society. We relegate hot-heads to the 
rear ; we hearken to our wise men ; we obey our gen- 
erals, whom we make and unmake. 

We are a democracy. No bosses rule us. We tell 
our business agents what we’ll do, and they tell us 
the time to go into action. 


We recognize that the present is the happiest gen- 
eration of wage-workers that ever fought for the 
emancipation of labor. No matter what our priva- 
tions, we are overjoyed to take part in the struggle for 
labor—to work, to plan, to deny, to sacrifice our- 
selves—for we already see the dawn of the millenium 
prophesied by Christ, an era when labor will fully 
reap and enjoy its own. 

We know that even now our labors would make 
every worker in this magnificent civic corporation 
rich were the product divided fairly. 

We are the people! Why? Because all non-union 
men are social ciphers. On the labor market they 
possess no freedom of contract; in politics they have 
no organization to protest against social wrongs. No 
force of non-union artisans ever faced their employer 
with a demand backed by the power to persuade; no 
non-unionists ever helped to raise their shopmates’ 
pay; no non-unionist ever assisted in fixing a wage 
scale; no non-unionist ever maintained a working- 
man’s newspaper; no non-unionist ever checked a 
rapacious employer; no non-unionist ever put a fel- 
low-workman into a political office ; no non-unionist 
ever sent up a committee to tackle a legislature. But 
for the trade unions there would be no arbitration 
boards, labor bureaus or factory inspectors ; no wide- 
spread discussion of radical political reforms; no 
instruction of the multitude in their rights; no 
‘social question ;’’ no legislators fearing militant 
labor, and no laws on the statute books recognizing 
labor's interests as interpreted by labor. We are pro- 
tectors to the helpless non-unionist. 

We gain victories. Witness the improved condition 
of 20,000 of our sweat-shop workers in the last year, 
improved only by striking. 

We are not calamity howlers. We work, organize, 
meet, legislate, fight the enemy, succeed, fail, rise 
and try it again, always in hopeful good humor. We 
quarrel and forgive ; backcap and don’t mean it ; hold 
hot elections, and then cool off, laughing. 

We don’t humbly petition for our rights. We take 
them—when we can. 

We tolerate talkers, jolly cranks, and despise fakers. 

We are not discontented. Not by comparisons. 

We are the artists who made possible this greatest 
show on earth—New York city and environs. 

We are the mainspring of this metropolis. When 
we quit going its works run down. 

We extend the glad hand to every form of labor 
organization. We sympathize with all who think 
they are social reformers; though sometimes they 
amuse us. 

We pity the poor. We have them with us always, 
Ah! If all the poor were trades unionists there would 
be fewer millionaires. 

We believe in liberty. Is he at liberty who has no 
work, no means, no opportunity, no footing on earth, 
no place but the highway, no right but to beg for 
work? No; he’s let loose, and is not at liberty. 
The trades union affords him some liberty to make a 
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free contract. It constructs for him an artificial 
island, where he may live until he gets his rights in 
the mainland. 

We are the best friends that employers ever had. 
We furnish them with the best skill to be had any- 
where. We protect them from becoming slave- 
drivers, which would be a sin. We prevent them 
from becoming too rich ; riches are corrupting. 

Brothers of the convention : 

And who are you? 

All that we are your combined constituencies are, 
but on a far grander scale. We welcome you among 
us! We are honored by your presence. Thrice wel- 
come ! 





Reportof Delegates tothe British Trades 
Union Congress. 
To the Members of the American Federation of Labor : 
FELLOW-WORKERS:—As your delegates to the 
twenty-eighth congress of the British trades unions, 
held at Cardiff, Wales, September 2—7, 1895, it 
becomes our pleasant duty to submit this, our report : 


MEASURES DISCUSSED. 


In order that you may have a fair conception of the 
work of the congress, we here give the different topics 
discussed by the delegates. The unemployed—co- 
operation—working hours for boys—federation of 
trades—eight hours workday—employers’ liability for 
injuries to employes—abolition of the house of lords 
(second legislative chamber)—amending laws relative 
to conspiracy and breaches of the peace in labor dis- 
putes—to remove civil disabilities from recipients of 
public relief—factory legislation—payment of salaries 
to members of parliament—against pauper aliens 
landing—payment of salaries to members of county 
councils—representation of labor in all legislative 
bodies, national or local—prohibiting ‘‘ overtime ’’— 
fair wages and eight hours on government work— 
the government to publish a list of contractors in the 
Labor Gazette—the government to have its printing 
done in establishments paying union rates and giving 
union conditions—early closing of stores—legalizing 
merchandise marks (union labels)—laws relating to 
checkweighmen to be extended to the iron and steel 
industries—protesting against the German emperor's 
repressive measures against the workers of that coun- 
try—against ‘‘ piece work ’’—for the appointment of a 
commission on royalty rents and rates on railroads— 
for the government ownership of land, minerals and 
railroads—to secure compensation to men injured in 
foreign ships in British ports—special scale of com- 
pensation for all persons injured or killed while 
engaged in dangerous buildings—for certificate of 
practical fitness for persons in charge of steam boilers 
or engines—requiring ships’ carpenters going to sea 
shall pass proper examination—semi-annual examina- 
tion of steam boilers—for holes in vessels tween decks 
to allow escape of firemen and others in case of faint- 
ing, fire, explosion or collision at sea—for railroad 
inspectors—for compulsory sale of land when neces- 


essary to open up industry—municipalization of all 
docks and wharves—prohibiting labor from Saturday 
noon until Monday morning—for compulsory work- 
shop accommodation—against sweat-shop system— 
making it an offense for employers to bring workmen 
into districts already well supplied—to purge the co- 
operative movement of those who seek to bring it to 
the level of the capitalistic sweater—for a better sys- 
tem of public schools and education—eight hours 
workday for miners and bakers—protesting against 
the continuance of capital punishment—demanding 
the full right of organizing for government employes— 
prohibition of child labor under fourteen years and of 
‘‘night work ’’ for all under eighteen years of age— 
prohibiting loads over six tons for teams consisting of 
two horses—demanding that workers who die while 
following their employment, their relatives or trades 
union officials shall have the right to representation 
at coroners’ inquests—demanding that ‘‘ contracting 
out ’’ of the anti-truck system law shall be unlawful— 
that trade union rates of wages shall be paid to gov- 
ernment employes—that all legislation relative to 
labor shall apply equally to both sexes—that labor 
shall have first lien for wages—that employers shall 
be held responsible for loss of tools lost by fire on 
their premises—that the baking trade be classed under 
the schedule of ‘‘ unhealthy trades ’’ requiring special 
sanitary regulation and supervision. 

There were many other questions proposed and dis- 
cussed, but which for one reason or another were not 


adopted 
THE POLICY OF THE CONGRESS. 


At several of our conventions the attitude of the 
British trade unions has been frequently quoted as 
an inducement for us to follow in their ljnes of policy. 
In no instance has this been more ingeniously utilized 
than by those who sought to engraft the declaration 
in favor of collectivism on our organization. Follow- 
ing out this mode of citation, we would call your 
attention to a resolution offered by the delegate who 
was the author of the collectivist resolution adopted 
at the previous congress at Norwich. ‘The resolution 
he offered at Cardiff reads: 

‘That, agreeing with the remarks of the parlia- 
mentary committee respecting the enaaiened prob- 
lem, we regret that during the past year they have 
taken no steps on the mandate given them by the 
congress of 1894, viz., to promote and support legisla- 
tion in favor of the nationalization of theJand and the 
means of production, and which, in the opiniou of this 
congress, was the only real solution of the ever-recur- 
ring problem of men, women and children starving in 
a land of plenty.”’ 

The vote on the resolution was: For, 186,000; 
against, 607,000. It was thus defeated by a majority 
of 421,000. 

Thus the proposition of the collectivist principle 
failed of indorsement by an overwhelming adverse 
vote. 

In view of the change of sentiment within a year 
upon such a vital issue, we believed it our duty to 
make inquiry as to its cause. We soon learned that 
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under the system of representation of organizations 
and voting power of delegates to the congresses, the 
gravest misrepresentation of the membership was pos- 
sible and occurred. 

In the first place, each delegate to the congress had 
but one vote, regardless of the membership repre- 
sented, and since the larger organizations never could 
send their full quota of delegates by reason of the 
great expense involved, and as the smaller organiza- 
tions were for some reason or another always fully 
represented, it can be easily appreciated how, prac- 
tically, a minority view could prevail. This method 
of representation and voting power was changed at 
the Cardiff congress, practically upon the equitable 
basis prevailing in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor—/. ¢., each delegate now casts 
one vote for every member represented. 

A further reason for the apparently changed senti- 
ment is found in this fact: Many delegates at the 
Norwich congress voted in favor of the collectivist 
resolution believing, as they declared to us, that it 
would do no harm to the trade union movement ; that 
it would satisfy the radical elements in the movement, 
and that all would thereafter act in harmony. It was 
found that after the close of that congress those who 
had secured the passage of the resolution proclaimed 
that the adoption of the resolution carried with it the 
declaration that the trade unions were old and effete 
institutions; that their methods and tactics to secure 
better conditions for the workers were thereafter to be 
eschewed, and new lines, that of building a political 
party founded upon socialistic theories, was to be the 
principal work of the trade unions. When the trade 
unionists realized the full extent of the purpose of ‘the 
resolution they determined upon some course to dem- 
onstrate their true sentiments and belief. 

It is but proper that we should also report to you 
that, in conference with a number of delegates, they 
candidly admitted that the adoption of the collectivist 
resolution at Norwich was a mistake, but that “it 
would not do to acknowledge it to the world.”’ 

POLITICAL ACTION. 

We would also call your attention to the adoption 
of the following at the Cardiff congress: ‘‘ That this 
congress indorses the principle of independent labor 
representation upon all local and government admin- 
istrative bodies, but would leave the power of selection 
in the hands of the constituencies, and where it is 
found advisable in the interest of the working classes. 
This congress is prepared lo support candidates who are 
adopted by and receiving support from the political par 
ties-—-either liberal, conservative, nationalist or unionist ; 
that in furtherance of this object, this congress instructs 
the parliamentary committee to use its influence in 
urging upon the government the necessity of appoint- 
ing workingmen upon the borough and county magis- 
terial benches.”’ 

In reporting this matter fully to you we do not wish 
to have it inferred that we took sides with either 
view. We have observed in our conventions and our 
movement a worthy desire by all to learn the lessons 


taught by our British fellow-trade unionists. All have 
pointed dut their declarations and actions, and all 
have urged that, so far as our own economic, politic 
and social conditions would admit that we follow 
them. In the interest of our movement this matter 
should be fully understood. 

In many industries in Great Britain the workers 
are employed regularly a lesser number of hours than 
our workers in the same trades. From what we have 
learned, however, the so-called ‘‘overtime”’ is a greater 
general evil than exists among us, although great efforts 
are now being made to lessen it, and hopes are enter- 
tained that in the near future, except in great emer- 
gencies, to entirely abolish it. 

In the matter of congress, we found that its make-up 
is much like our conventions. There are two features, 
however, which materially differ, one of which we can 
adopt with advantage, the other we think unpractical. 
In the congress very little, if any, new matter is brought 
up for discussion and action, other than such proposi- 
tions which have been duly forwarded to the executive 
office at least six weeks before the meeting of the con- 
gress. These propositions are-sent to all the organi- 
zations affiliated, which, if they desire, may forward 
amendments within four weeks of the congress. These 
propositions and amendments are sent to the delegates- 
elect two weeks before the meeting. We are aware 
that our Federation has adopted a similar measure, 
but we are of the opinion that until it is more gener- 
ally accepted that new matter or measures which have 
not been regularly proposed and submitted before our 
conventions, we may be likely to have resolutions 
adopted for which there is insufficient time for con- 
sideration, as well as consultation, with the rank and 
file of our membership. 

The other feature to which we refer is the one which 
practically requires the congress to have as chairman 
a man recommended by the central body of the local- 
ity in which the congress is held. In our judgment, 
the presiding officer of an important gathering, such 
as the convention of the trade unions of the United 
States or Great Britain, should, as with us, be a respon- 


sible officer. 
OUR RECEPTION. 


At the time set apart for that purpose, we were 
introduced to the congress with great warmth and cor- 
diality of expression and demonstration. In address- 
ing the men and women there assembled we felt as if 
we were standing upon ground consecrated by ages of 
suffering, self-sacrificing and devoted men. That we 
were facing and were surrounded by men and women 
who would stand or fall for the right; who would res- 
cue the child from the factory, the mill or the mine, 
and ennoble them through the influence of the school- 
room and the playground; whose every word and act 
sought the full enfranchisement and emancipation of 
the wealth producer, the attainment of the day when 
‘man’s inhumanity to man’”’ shall be a question rele- 
gated to the barbaric practices of the past. 

In our addresses we not only conveyed to our fellow- 
unionists the fraternal greetings of their American 
brothers and sisters of labor, but we reyiewed the con- 
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ditions prevailing among us, and the obstacles which 
stand in our way and which we hope and strive to 
overcome. We endeavored to represent the senti- 
ments of our entire membership, reviewing the past, 
presenting the present and declaring our hopes and 
aspirations for the future. 

It would be false modesty did we not mention that 
our remarks were received with enthusiastic fervor, 
hearty responses and fraternal] good wishes. At the 
conclusion of our speeches, we were each presented 
with a medallion. 

The week before the opening of the congress we 
went to Manchester, Liverpool and Dublin. At each 
place meetings of the trades councils were previously 
arranged for, and we gleaned much which we regard 
as material information as to the prevailing conditions. 
Of course, it was impossible, as it might be inappro- 
priate, to refer to many matters in this report, and for 
which we anticipate reporting in another way, but it 
is our manifest duty to say that the experience of our 
own workers is in line with that of our British trade 
unionists; that the unions based on low dues have 
been of comparitively little benefit to the workers; 
that their membership has fluctuated, and many of 
them formerly the boast of the so-called ‘‘New Trades 
Unionism’’ are but skeletons of their former existence. 

CONSISTENT ACTION. 

In our visit to Dublin we learned of an incident in 
the career of the Trades’ Council of that city, which 
is not only noteworthy for the consistency of the 
trades unionists, but is also a tribute to the recognition 
of the principle that the labor movement in its essence 
is a class struggle in the interest of humanity. The 
incident to which we refer occurred a few years ago, 
when the feeling and excitement ran highest among 
Irishmen, each allying himself with the ‘‘ Parnell’’ or 
“Anti-Parnell’’ wing of the Irish national movement. 
Each wing insisted that the trades’ council declared 
for its side of the bitter controversy. Despite the fact 
that every delegate was an ardent devotee to Ireland's 
cause, and an active disputant on the mooted question, 
the trades’ council, as a council, decided that it would 
remain neutral. As a result, we found the trades 
unionists in Dublin as near a unit in spirit and action, 
as we have in any city on our travels. 

FREE SPEECH. 

Nor is it amiss to state that in every part of Great 
Britain we were most pleasantly surprised to observe 
the enjoyment and full exercise of the absolute right 
of free public assemblage and free speech. It is gen- 
eral in every city and town to hold public meetings, 
particularly on Sunday afternoon, in the public parks 
or public squares. In the former any convenient 
article which will elevate the speaker above the head 
of his hearers is utilized, while in the squares the ped- 
estals of monuments are used as platforms. On sev- 
eral occasions we observed men on the four sides of 
the pedestal were addressing different assemblages 
upon as many widely differing topics. The police 
in attendance aided in maintaining order and sup- 
ported the platform rather than the reverse, which 


we have with regret too frequently observed in our 
own country in the past few years. 
TRIP ON THE CONTINENT. 

Taking advantage of the time which was at our dis- 
posal by reason of our inability to secure return pas- 
sage earlier, we visited Paris, France; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and Amsterdam, Holland, and were amply 
rewarded by much valuable information gathered, 
which we also hope to lay before our workers at 
another time, but we refer to the visit for the pur- 
pose of making known to you a few matters which 
should be reported here. 

In Paris, the Bourse du Travail (the central body of 
organized labor), the typographical union and the dele- 
gates who visited this country during the world’s fair 
of 1893, arranged meetings upon three successive even- 
ings. From many of the addresses and conversations 
with the workers we learned that an earnest effort is 
being made to thoroughly organize the workers in 
trade unions. The fraternal greetings and cordial 
receptions accorded us were of the most gratifying 
character, 

In Hamburg, we had a ‘‘conference’’ with the exec- 
utive officers of the German trades union movement, 
as well as a large number of representative organized 
workers, While the trade union movement in Ger- 
many is slowly forging ahead, we find that it suffers 
much from being deprived by the government of the 
full right of organization. We also find that the trade 
union movement has been subordinated by the politi- 
cal party to which the workingmen of that country 
chiefly belong. Hence, through this repressive power 
of the government on the one hand, and the political 
party dotiination on the other, the difficulty for the 
growth and development of the trade unions in Ger- 
many can be appreciated. 

It is with pleasure we report that the Cardiff con- 
gress resolved to send a delegation to our convention, 
and we are heartily proud to accord hearty welcome 
to the two sturdy trade unionists who are with us 
to-day, expressing the inarticulate yearning of the 
toilers for a better and a nobler conception of human 
rights and human justice. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, we beg to attest our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies extended to us by all with 
whom we had the pleasure to come in contact, and 
who as cheerfully aided us to make the work con- 
nected with our trip so pleasant, and, we hope, suc- 
ceesful; and to return thanks to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the mark of respect and confidence in 
entrusting us with the mandate of America’s organized 
workers to our brothers and sisters of the ‘‘old world.”’ 

Earnestly expressing the hope that we have been, in 
some measure, instrumental in attaining the goal for 
which the whole past of the human family has been 
but one continuous and preparatory struggle — the 
establishment of the brotherhood of man, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
P. J. MCGUIRE. 





—— 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS. 


1. Compulsory education. 

2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and referendum: 

3. A legal workday of not more than eight hours. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of the contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8 The municipal ownership of street cars, water works and 
gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and 
power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraph, telephone, railroads and 
mines, 

10, The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws affecting seamen 
and other workmen incorporated in the federal and state laws 
of the United States. 

12, The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people. 


Removal of Boycott. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 31, 1895. 





» Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the boycott on the firm of 
Hamilton, Carhart & Co., New York City, is removed, 
matters having been amicably arranged with the 
Garment Workers Union, 

Per order of fifteenth annual convention, 

JoHN MCBRIDE, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


-_——_ —— o> ——— 


Our Fair List. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names, of products with a national sale only. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N, A. 


Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois — Chicago — Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
hannon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex 

celsior Stove a White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria — Culter 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

New York—Troy—Burdett- “smith & Co., Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. E. & Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co, Albany— —Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Corneil Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Clevelend—Co-operative Stove Co. qua — Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth— 
Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 

hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

Pennsylvania —Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
& Co, Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co,, Bissell & Co., Crea, 


Graham & Co Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floy d 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia--Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 


Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 
West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 
Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 


CLOTHING. 
By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America, 


Boston, Mass.—Rhodes, Ripley & Co., 99 Sumner street; White 
Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets; Wm. Frangenberg, 676 Larrabee street (pantaloons). 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Overalls, Jackets, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), Dover, 
N. J.; C. L. Pierson & Son, 204 and 206 East Forty-third 
street, New York. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Boone, the tailor, Main street. 


TOBACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Me cae 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Brown Tobacco C 

Wheeling, W. Va. —Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 

Richmond, Va.—The Edel Tobacco Co., U. S. Tobacco Co. 

Louisville, Ky.— Hall & Williams Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis- 
singer Tobacco Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co. 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Bros. 


BREWERS. 
By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

Cincinnati, O.—Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co, 


ELASTIC GORING. 


By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton Elas- 

tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, _— 
HORSE NAILS, 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. E. Wood & 
Son; Upson © Hart; Landers, Frary & Clark; R. Wallace & 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co ; Derby Silver Plate Co,; Impe- 
rial Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 


FURNITURE, 
By Chas. F. Gebelin, Sec'y International Furniture Workers Union 
Quincy, Ill.—Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works; Quincy 


Show Case Works; H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory. 
Springfield, Mass.—G, A. Schastey Co, 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ] 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 
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PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS. 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 

Ss. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT 
MICH. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

CABINET CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

THE ministers, barbers, retail clerks and actors have joined 
hands for Sunday rest. 

Every trades unionist in Chicago approves the work of the 
last convention of the A. F. of L. 

OwINnG to the demand for the report of the state bureau of 
labor statistics, it has been decided to print 20,000 additional 
copies. 

Tue strike of machinists at Featherstone’s bicycle manufac- 
tory, Sixteenth and Clark streets, has ended in a victory for the 
employes. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades Council is being reorganized 
under the agreement between the three branches of the print- 
ing business. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 16 has increased its dues to $1 per 
month, and set aside all its funds for the benefit of its unem_ 
ployed members. 

THE local Clerks’ Union has decided to divide the city into 
eight districts, and to wage the war for Sunday closing in one 
of them at a time. 

REPRESENTATIVES Of local union No. to of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters are nightly visiting outlying unions and talking 
amalgamation to their members. 


Tue Independent Order Knights of Labor has revoked a 
charter granted to L. A. 1,037 a “union” of German printers 
who seceded from German Typographia. 


Four or five Chicago printers have secured situations in the 
government printing office at Washington asa result of a suc- 
cessful test of the civil service examinations lately held in this 
city. 

Ata meeting of the Building Trades Council recently the 
board of directors was instructed to make a vigorous fight 
against all contractors engaged in erecting school houses in the 
city with non-union men. 

THE seal of the Barbers’ Union, just adopted, has on its 
outer edge the name of the organization. In the center is an 
American eagle with a streamer from its beak on which are 
the words: ‘No Sunday Work.” 

THE local union of plumbers has joined the United Association 
of Steam and Gas Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers. The offi- 
cers of the local union are: President, Joseph F Kelly; vice- 
president, W. F. McCarthy; recording secretary, R. D. Stocking; 
financial secretary, Jas. E. Lyman; treasurer, William W. 
Petrie. The local organization has a membership of 1,700 in 


good standing, and, next to the organization in New York, 
will be the largest local connected with the national body. 


War has been declared by the Hack Drivers’ Union on the 
big concerns which, it is claimed, are monopolizing the busi- 
ness in Chicago, and which refuse to give the owners of single 
cabs and hacks a chance to solicit patronage at the various 
railway stations. 

‘THE current number of the Cigarmakers' Journal is an inter- 
esting number, containing, as it does, the letters of acceptance 
of nominations to international offices by the different candi- 
dates. If any panacea to.cure the ills of ‘the labor movement 
have escaped it is certain®y not the fault of the candidates. 


PRESIDENT THEODORE GALOSKOWSKY, of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, was in Chicago recently. He says 
that there has been a big increase in the membership of his 
organization since it made the agreement with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and secured a charter from the 
A. F. of L. 

A MUSICAL and elocutionary entertainment for the benefit of 
the Chicago Sailors’ Mission and Free Home for Poor Sailors 
will be given at the First M. E. Church, Clark and Washington 
streets, January 16, at 8p.m, Here is a chance to invest 25 
cents in a worthy cause and attend a good entertainment at the 
same time. 

A CALL for a meeting of iron-workers to form a national 
organization has been sent out from the Chicago Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union. The meeting is to be held in 
Pittsburg January 20. It is expected that delegates will be 
present from Chicago, Pittsburg, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
St. Louis and Boston. 


Tue Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union has elected 
officers as follows: President and business agent, Joseph 
Daze; vice-president, D. A. Cohn; recording secretary, R. 
Gillen; financial secretary, P. Cosgrove; treasurer, Thomas 
Peterson ; sergeant-at-arms, E. Adams; conductor, Samuel 
Hall; trustees, Charles Thuel, F. Black and J, Porter. 


AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS’ UNION elected offi- 
cers lately as follows: President, C. D, Wheeler; vice-presi- 
dent, Lyle Emery ; recording secretary, Abe White; financial 
secretary, W. Ff. Fernkoess; treasurer, A. ¥Y. McCaw; conduc- 
tor, John Martin; warden, Nick Everett; trustees, George 
Herzogg, L. J. Ritter, C. Hyar; business agent, John Chester. 

LocaL union No, 1 of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America has elected officers as follows: President, 
Harry McCormack ; vice-presidents, James Brennock and John 
Elogle, recording secretary, William Nicholas; financial sec- 
retary, William Scherd; warden, William Lewis; conductor, 
Thomas Savage; business agents, James Morahan and Job 
Dickens. 

THE linotype machinists of the city have adopted a scale of 
wages and working rules which will be submitted to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16. In the rules is one providing that no 
machinist shall accept employment where non-union operators 
are employed. The printers will be asked to adopt a similar 
law that no union operator shall work with a non-union 


machinist. 
--~. - 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
AN APPEAL. 


Hon. Thomas McEwan, Jr., member of congress from New 
Jersey, when in the New Jersey legislature introduced the 
direct legislation amendment and fought for it. He has 
worked for it since. He deserves honor for that work. He is 
going to continue that work, and you can help him. 

At the request of the Direct Legislative Teague of New 
Jersey, he will introduce the following resolution into the pres- 
ent house of representatives : 

“ Resolved, That a special committee to consist of five mem- 
bers of this house be appointed and hereby instructed, through 
a sub-committee or otherwise, to lnguees into the feasibility of 
applying the principle of direct legislation, through the initia- 
tive and referendum, to the legislation of the federal govern- 
ment, and to report to this house, at this session, by bill or oth- 
erwise, the results of said inquiry. And that, for the purpose 
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hereof, the committee be authorized to sit in the city of Wash- 
ington, or any other city of the United States, and employ 
such clerical aid as may be necessary." 

The New Jersey League has passed a resolution petitioning 
congress for such an inquiry; the American Federation of 
Labor at its just closed session passed such a resolution. It 
will greatly assist Mr. McEwan in his work if every reader of 
this will get resolutions petitioning congress for such an 
inquiry passed by trades unions, labor organizations, boards of 
trade and other societies possible and send them to Mr. 
McEwan at Washington, D. C. (Congressional Postoffice). See 
that the resolutions going to Mr. McEwan are properly attested 
by the signatures of the proper officers —usually president and 
secretary—and by the seal of the organization, if it has one. 

It would be a great convenience if a duplicate copy, not nec- 
essarily signed, were sent to Wm, A. Cotter, Newark, N. J., the 
president of the New Jersey League, who has this matter in 
charge. 

Remember that this is only a resolution for a committee of 
inquiry, and organizations which have taken no stand, or are 
even opposed to direct legislation, can consistently ask for an 
inquiry, as well as organizations that favor it. 

Trade union papers please copy. 


‘THE COMING NATION," TENNESSEE CITY, TENN.—The paper 
is improved with each issue, and the last one is always the best. 
EK. P. C., Webster, Kan. 

The Coming Nation is just as bright and “up to snuff” as ever 
it was.—RostT. DuDERSTADT, Bellaire, Mich. 

It is a wonderful paper, better than ever, and practicing now 
what it preaches.—-C. $5, WHITFORD, Arkansas. 

The last issue of 7he Coming Nation weighs a gross ton per 
square inch,--H. J. SwIGART, Indiana. 

It strikes me as being just about 100 percent better than ever 
—J. M. Ditton, Dayton, Ohio. 

We are thankful that 7/4¢ Coming Nation has not lost power. 
—R. M, WEBSTER, Pasadena, Cal. 

We all like 7he Coming Nation better now than ever.—Jos. 
K. PAYNTER, Beulah, Manitoba. 

The brains in it are up to date; the courage in it runs parallel 
with the brains.—W. T. WALLACE, Abingdon, III. 

Subscription, fifty cents per year. 

Special direct legislation edition, January 4, 1896. 


THE New York convention directed that a telegram of sym- 
pathy and encouragement be sent to the four sailors imprisoned 
in the Alameda county jail, California, for having simply quit 
work, and this, too, in the absence of any contract. The fol- 
lowing answer has been received : 

ALAMEDA COUNTY JAIL, CAL., December tg, 1895. 


Dear Sir and Comrade—Your telegram was a brilliant ray of 
sunshine thrown into our dreary prison life. The greetings and 
commendation of our firm stand by the A. F. of L. shows us 
that hearts are beating in sympathy and that hands will be 
willing to help us to gain the right to quit work—the most sacred 
right transferred to us by our ancestors, 

Asking you to transmit our sincerest expressions of gratitude 
to the delegates of the convention, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
RosBT. ROBERTSON, 
M. HANSEN, 
JoHN BRADBEY, 
P. H. OLSsson, 
Bkhin, Arago's Crew. 


— eee 


Are We Patriotic ? 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 


What is patriotism ? 

Is it wishing one’s country well? Is it loving and 
serving one’s country? Is it praising and honoring 
and meaning well to one’s country? Is it posting 
one’s self about his country’s affairs, by reading and 
and keeping up with the times and being able to dis- 
cuss the current issues? Is it thinking how one’s 
country ought to be and living orderly and obeying 
the laws? Is it being a good citizen and pursuing 
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his daily duties without question or complaint? Or 
is it some or all of these virtues combined ? 

Samuel Johnson said, if Boswell is to be credited, 
that ‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Patriotism is generally understood to mean love of 
country, interest in its general welfare, and serving it 
to the best of one’s ability. 

Somewhere in Virgil we read about its being sweet 
to die for one’s country. The sentiment is found in 
Homer. And it is patriotic to die for one’s country— 
if it is a worthy country. It might be- patriotic to 
oppose an oppressive government. If this last thought 
be true, then patriotism is a love of the eternal prin- 
ciple of abstract liberty-—not license ; that is to say, 
not license to gratify those propensities of our nature 
that would do violence to the rights and interests of 
others. Where rights and interests between men con- 
flict, the law of selfishness might, from a human point 
of view, prevail. The Christian law of love and peace 
would command selfishness to yield in all instances. 
Perhaps the highest law of all men’s good is the desire 
of the welfare of others ; for what benefits others, ben- 
efits all, and, of course, benefits self—all resolved into 
selfishness in the end, you see. 

All true Americans, it goes without saying, are patri- 
otic. 

There is such a thing as an inherited love of coun- 
try. In adopting a new country, one has a cultivated 
love of country. The latter may be as patriotic as the 
former, and even more so. Instances numerous are 
not wanting to confirm this truth. 

Now, understanding what patriotism is, how may 
we be patriotic in a practical, every-day manner? 
How can we serve our common country while working 
every day for a living? 

By faithfully using our political privileges. What 
are they? 

The government asks every man, first of all, to 
vote. He has also the right to attend primaries and 
aid in making nominations. While I despise the idea 
of compelling one to exercise a right, yet this is one 
thing I would like to see every man obliged to do— 
attend all primary nominating conventions. Then 
tickets would be put in the field that men could hon- 
estly and fairly support and vote for. Right there is 
where the evils that hurt us all begin. Strike here at the 
root of this matter; be patriotic, and you will serve your 
country best. He serves his country best who honors 
it most. And honoring it is doing one’s whole public 
duty. Thus we see that he is most patriotic who 
neglects xo public duty that concerns the welfare 
of all. 

Of course, no man can afford, after he has helped to 
make his ticket, not to go and vote. ‘‘ Wintering’’ 4 
vote is a political crime—a crime not entered upon 
the statute books, but nevertheless a crime. It is 
neglecting a great public duty, and therefore unpa- 
triotic. We rule by ballot. It is the crown imperial 
to every American. And will he throw away the 
rights of his crown? In this republican form of gov- 
ernment we are all ‘‘ kings and priests,’’ and no one 
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can honestly neglect his right to vote. He discrowns 
himself when he does. It is as bad as selling a vote, 
or allowing another to dictate how to vote, or being 
forced to vote by bulldozers. 

Failure to vote is unpatriotic. 

Neglect to vote is unpatriotic. 

Failure to attend primaries is unpatriotic. 

Indifference is unpatriotic. 

Failure to serve one’s country in the best manner 
he knows how is unpatriotic. 

Are we patriotic ? 





What Jefferson Said. 

The following are a few maxims from Mr. Jefferson, 
and will bear a careful perusal: 

The constitution of the union, a special written grant 
of powers, limited and definite. 

A civil paramount to a military authority. 

The representative to obey the instructions of his 
constituents. 

Elections free and suffrage universal. 

No hereditary office, nor order, nor title. 

No taxation beyond the public wants. 

No national debt, if possible. 

No costly splendor of administration. 

No proscription of opinion or public discussion. 

No unnecessary interference with individual con- 
duct, property or speech. 

No public money expended except by warrant of 
special appropriation. 

No favored class or monopolies. 

No mysteries of government inaccessible to the pub- 
lic eye. 

Public compensation for public services ; salaries 
moderate and a pervading economy. 





She is a Single Taxer. 


In September, 1895, the Chicago Question Club sent _ 


three questions to Miss Francis E. Willard. The fol- 
lowing is taken from Miss Willard’s reply and she may 
now expect a scoring from the ‘‘dominant issue’’ pro- 
hibitionists : 

Mr, J. J. O' Brien, Secretary Chicago Question Club ; 

DEAR SIR:—It seems to me that your questions are 
contrived to bring out the fact that I am a single taxer. 
I am free to say that I am in full accord with the pur- 
pose of your society, and that I recognize in the single 
tax movement an effort to establish, what will do more 
to lift humanity from the slough of poverty, crime 
and misery than all else ; and in this I recognize it as 
one of the greatest forces working for temperance and 
morality. With this in mind, I reply to your question 
from the standpoint of a prohibitionist. 

I am free to say that I believe the present economic 
condition of the country, the misery of millions of our 
people, the vast number of the unemployed and the 
still larger number forced into unnatural employment 
at small wages, calls for reforms which, if they could 
be brought about, would vastly diminish the tendency 
to drink, and that the greatest of these reforms and 
the most far reaching is the single tax, as set forth by 
its great apostle, Henry George. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCIS E. WILLARD, 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 1, 1895. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of November. (The months are abbreviated thus: 

j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

RECEIPTS. 
November. 
5, ae ee we ks Ke 6. eee eee $3,331 
Anchor federal labor,sup ..........+. Ir 
Horse-nail workers 6170, tax, j, a, 8, $2.25; sup., $5 . 7 
Coremakers G98, sup... ccc ce eek fn hi 
Metal lishers international, tax, j, a, 8, $9.25; 
SSUES. 6 0.) sia a Seno Bis 4 eS eee 3! 
Firemen's protective 6130, tax... . 1... eee : 
Horse-nail assorters 6511, tax. .........-. 
. Hotel and restaurant employes national alliance, 
en th OO 016 6 6k ae b8 8 8 * 68 6 hele 
Granite cutters national oe ae 

. International printing pressmens, sup ..... . 
International association of machinists, tax, s,o . 
Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, oct . 
Plate printers 5041, tax, j,j,a,8,0........,. 
Laundry workers 6597,8up ........+ee85+ 

4. Textile workers 6520, tax,oct.........48> 
Ladies federal labor 5462, tax,j,a,s ........ 
Butcher workmens 6598, sup ..........6-. 
Musicians mutual prot. asso. 6596, sup ....... 

6, Hee Ce ee OE as w ass 6 os 2k & 9. 
Coremakers 6355, tax, n, d, 20c; sup., 25¢. ..... 
Amal, asso, street railway employes, tax, j, j, a, 8,0 
CE CD 6°46 5 0s & 4 << 6. waa 
oe ee Sh ae ee ee 
CO. «a. a 56's artis aa ks 
ew aa ee 

6. Paper carriers prot. and ben. asso. 5783, tax, o, n 
Axe and edge tool workers 6507, sup........ 
Winthrop iron ore mine workers 6599, sup. . . . . 
Lathers union 6494. tax,a@,8,0.........665 
CONE GOOR DED... « 6 5.00062 60 00 6-8 

. Rockford central labor, tax,a,s,o......... 
Sheet and plate glaziers6579, sup ......... 
File workers 5887, tax, @,8,0....++.++s+ee-5 

S. Bee we, Oe, a a 6 ee 8c te eee 

Cigarmakers international, tax,a,s........ 1 

Prudential Insurance Co.,adv .........5. 

Carriage hardware workers 6419, tax,o,n ..... 

Ironwood iron ore workers 6602, sup. ....... 

Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6501, sup .... . 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, nov., $25; sup., $5 

Iron ore mechanical workers 6600, sup... ... . 

Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co., adv 

International gare table cutters,sup ....... 

Cas epud@erere Giese, 00m, 3, 80,8...02cceccrer 

Blast furnace workers 6554, tax,8,0 ........ 

Hand-sewed shoe workers 3514, tax, j,a,8..... 

Florence county iron ore miners 6586, tax, oct., 83c; 

sup., Ti ao 60-8 Oise 6 Of © & 8 es «6 818-98 

it, Capewell Horse Nail Co.,,adv ....... oeere 

Gevest, Ger & Oe, GEV. oo cc ecweseee ens 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, nov., 68c; sup., $1 . 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, oct ...... 
Laboring mens prot. 5287, tax,oct......... 

12, Camvassers 5991, tax,j,@,8 . 2... 2 ee ew eeee 
Axe and edge tool workers 6507, j,j,a.... ; 
Seamens national, tax,o,mn.......6.5.5.56-. 
Kaw Valley firemen 6406,sup ........... 

. Drop forgers and hammermen 6485. sup... .. . 

Bill posters and billers 6564, tax, oct. ....... 
Stove mounters international, tax.o.mn ...... 
Mine workers 6604, 8Up. .... 5.562 eee ees 
International union of journeymen horseshoers, 
OR eae ert Sra 
Horse nail assorters 6511, tax, a, m, j, j,a,8,0.. . 
Laundry workers 5580, tax, a,8,0,m,d,j...... 
Anchor federal labor 6540, tax, sept ........ 
Federal labor 6558, tax,a@,6,0.......+ee++-. 
14. Coremakers 6581, tax, mov ..... 2.2 ee eee 
Horse nail workers 6170, tax, o, n, rn sup., $5. . 
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Packers and nailers 6152, tax, s, 0, n, $1.80; sup., $1 

Iowa state federation, tax, m, a, m,j,j,a,8.... 

United standard dort sp tax, j, j, a, 8,0, n 
oct 


- 
“Ven 


Glass packers and sorters » CAE, OSE ww ce ee 
Dairymens 6514, tax, a, m, j,j,a,8,0,m,d..... 
15. Oil dealers prot. 6573, tax, oct ......+6.e6+6 
National slate quarrymen, sup. ....... in 
Pee, GD ao, 2 os 0 oe ot Vee te os 
Furnace workers 6554, 8Up ... 6... + ese eee 
Brotherhood stationary engineers 6526, tax, oct . . 
Coremakers 6570, tax, oct., 35¢; sup., 25¢ ....... 
Iron ore workers 6578, tax,mov........45-. 
6. Deer eee, GL OAS. cece cuwe ese 
18, Keeley Brewing Co.,adv ......--5+e08;, 
Coremakers 5672, tax, o, n, d, $1; sup., $1... ... 
Teamsters 6333, tax, j,j,@,80O...+6.++5508 
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Amal, society carpenters and joiners, tax,o,n .. 
Kilnmen, apennane saggermakers 65.8, tax, nov, 
$2; sup , $3. . o* ° 
Roll workers 6457, t ax, ‘oct .. ; 
Kaw Valley stationery firemen 6. 406, sup , 
Coremakers prot. 6589, tax, oct., 16c; sup., sec 
Steam engineers 5703, tax, j, a, 5,0, n,d. 
Hod carriers 6557, tax, nov - ; 
International machinists, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, j. 
Federal labor 6:60, sup ere we a 
Hack and cab drivers 6605, sup ; 
Patternmakers national league, tax, oct . = 
Packing house employes 5816, tax, j, a, 5,0, n,d. 
Musicians mutual prot. 5533, tax, oct 
Marquette county mine workers 6568, tax, 5, 0, n 
Axe workers 6507, sup. 
Tin, sheet iron and cornice workers international 
ae eS Ey eee ee ee eee eee 
Can solderers 6153, tax, nov,, 50c; sup., $3.50 . 
Elastic goring weavers amal. asso., tax, §, 0, n, d 
Federal labor 562", tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ah f, m, a, m 
Pork butchers 6423, sup. eae 
Federal labor 6576, sup . . . 
Bicycle and sewing mac hine asse emblers 65 02, ” tax 
m, a, m, j, j, a, $,0O,n. ie 3 ag 
Mat makers 6574, tax,o,n . . - eo. 
Ship carpenters 6606, sup . ; 
Paper makers 6171, tax, j,a,s,o . 
Wacker & Birk Brewing Co., adv 
Vessel loaders 5846, to a 1,'96. 2 
Ladies federal labor 5756, t ax,es, o, n, ‘$i 08; sup., Loc 
United brewery workmen, tax, 0, n, d. 
Diamond verstellers 6566, tax, s, 0, n . 
Motor and car repairers 6466, tax, j, 
Anchor federal labor 6540, sup 
Wire nail workers asso, 6607, sup 
ee oe musicians —_ asso. 6530, tax, a 
m@ .. 
Illinois state ‘federation, tax, f, m, a, m, j. j,a 
Federal labor 6603, sup . “ “4% 
Coremakers 5394, tax, j, j, a, 8, ©, nh. 
Horse nail workers 6170, sup . 
Musicians 6462, tax,0O,m .....46-. 
Federal labor 6480, tax, Ss rar , 
Progressive musical 5523, tax, j,a,8,0...... 
Amal, asso. of marine water tenders, oilers and 
firemen, tax =a ree ka 
Cotton mule spinners asso., tax, a, m, j, j,a, 5,0, n, d 
Marble and tite workers 5249, tax todec.1..... 
Musical union 5977, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d 
Federal labor 5915, tax to ey 1, '95 
Coremakers 5900, tax to dec. . 
Ladies federal labor 5462, tax. o,n,d. 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, nov 
Blast furnace workers 6522, tax, nov . 
Anchor federal labor 6540, tax,o,n .... 
Cigarmakers international, correction, tax 
Federal labor 6400, tax, oct., 7oc; sup , soc 
Lathe, drill press and milling machine hi inds, sup 


EXPENSES, 
November, 
1, By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis ° 
Electric light for ‘October, ‘Indianapolis L ight and 
Power Co . 
Printing 100,0c0 gummed ‘labels, Sentinel Printing 
Co., Indianapolis : . 
Ice, October, Union Ice Co., ‘Indianapolis 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis . , : 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co, Indianapolis ; 


Drafting bill limiting the power of U. S. courts to- 


punish for contempt, $1.0; revision of bill con- 
cerning union labels, $25, Wm. V. Rooker, India- 
napolis ‘ 

Printing 1,000 dodgers, M. Ez. Paddock, Indianapolis 

Organizing ore miners in Upper Michigan, J. H. 
Fitzgibbons, Iron Mountain, Mich . 

Appropriation by Executive Council to organize 
screwmakers—Screwmakers U nion No. 6520, To- 
ledo, O., W. R. Bosson, secreta 

Printing FEDERATIONIST for Movember, Indianap- 
olis Printing Co. . 

Telegrams, Western Union “Telegraph Co., Ind’ pls 

Two le ee t books and office supplies, Sentinel Print- 
ing Co, Indianapolis . . 

Two hundred postal cards, postoffice . a a al NS 

Printing 1.0 o letter heads, 1,0co note heads, $8; 1,000 
two-cent envelopes, $23; 500 advertising rate lists, 
$1.50; 600 calls for convention, $4.25; 500 one-cent 
envelopes, $7; 5.000 applications for membership, 
$7.50, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis é 

Seals, Geo. J. Mayer, Indianapolis . o8 

Assisting in organizing national union of ore ‘min- 
ers, Michigan—ratlroad fare, hotel, etc., on ac- 
count, P. H Penna . ose 

‘Telegram, Western Union Teles raph Co., Ind’ pis. 

Hall rent, Madison Square Garden, New ‘York City 

Literary work on FE DERATIONIST, P. J. Maas, Chi- 
cago. 

Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, L.M Spalding . 

One month’s salary, janitor, John Goddie . 

One month's salary, John McBride . 

Traveling and hotel expenses, delivering lecture 
before reform conference at Lafayette, Ind , ae 
McBride . ‘ 

One month's salary, ‘Aug. “McCraith 

Stamps received and used 

General organizing, Robert Barthels, Cleveland, oO 

One-half dozen filing boxes, Frank i. Smith, In- 
dianapolis.. . 

Printing 100 charters for Social etenis Clubs, $31; 
1,000 dodgers, $2; 200 ae notices, $1, M. 
Paddock, Indianapolis Terre 


. Oren e oer er see ie . « .$ 950 20 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cash on hand Novemberr ...... ; . $3,331 12 
Hod carriers 6166, tax, m, j,j,a,8,0........ Receipts for November 1,548 00 
Kilnmen, dippers and pF akers 5528, sup 7 a en 
Sewer laborers IS Sa a we pb Ks _ Total. ives . . + + + $4,879 12 
Federal labor 5761, tax, j,a,8,0,m.... ae Expenses . . de te + eee eee GOR 
Int. furniture workers, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d Page 
Laundry workers 6608, sup . ge Balance . $3.928 92 
Granite cutters, tax, nov . 

Horse nail workers 6313, sup . 

Federal labor 5536, tax, j, a, s, 0, n : 
Int. broom makers union, tax, m, a, m <a hs 
Federal labor 6346, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 5, 0, n, d 
—— labor 6335; tax, j, °. 8,0, n,d 

rades and labor assemb a West Supe rior, Wis , 

gts gh dary y Arey F 50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Barbers international, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n,d 30 3 YRS. 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553, tax, oct 

Polish laborers alliance 6493, t tax, o, n , 

Mat workers 6574, sup ie: 

Musicians 6516, tax, j, j,a,8,0,m. . + © @4.6 9:8 

United garment workers of America, tax, o, n, $80, 

su . 8 6i5- f 
Mus ~ oh prot. 5594, tax, j, a, WE ws « oe 8 50 
Lumbermens 6555, tax,o,n . : ad se 56 
Flour mill emplo: €8 6595, t ax, nov o 6 or 26 
Omaha central labor, tax, m, j, j, a, 5, 0, n, ‘a. j . 3 25 
Iron ore mechanical ‘6600, tax; nov., 60c; me. oF a 60 
Hod carriers 5926, tax, s,o,n,d . . 3 00 
Carriage and wagon workers national, ‘tax, o, n, d 00 
Detroit trades and labor, tax, to oct. 31 ‘oF 00 
Longshoremens national, tax,s,o,n,d ...... 00 
Lathers 6584, tax, oct... .. et ee 52 
Coremakers §214, sup. . . PS Oe 00 
Federal labor 6458, tax, s, o, i 3 AAP BS 60 
Structural iron workers 5733, tax, s, 0, abet 2 St : 21 
DD 4 ise 's e444 6, ¢ 2 re eee 3 90 
Badges ... Pte adie take Ale ef 00 
Copies of FEDARATIONIST ............. 85 
Oth eRe ess ce odo ete 21 


. : 


Trunkmakers 6353. tax 8, 0, $1.55; sup., 95¢ 
Northwestern millmen 5474. rw oct . ‘ 
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